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LITTLE Susan, only nine, at the Governor’s to dine 
(Turkis locket, buff brocade, 
Muslin tucker frilled and fine — 

Far too fine to feel afraid in such elegance arrayed), 
With her round young eyes a-shine, 
Sat up still, and straight, and staid. 


Little girls, as well she knew, should be seen, not listened to, 
In their elders’ company, 
So her words were shy and few; 

But her smile shone sunnily on Sir and Madam grand to see— 
Towering comb and powdered queue, 
Ruffled chest and ribboned knee. 


Noting beau and belle in turn, much indeed she hoped to learn, 
Till—alack, the startled haste 
Of the wakening!—came an urn, 

By a pompous butler placed nigh the hostess— silvern, chased, 
And fragrant! Za, that true folk spurn, 
Tea—taxed tea /—she would not taste. 
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LITTLE SUSAN BOUDINOT. 


But her childish heart beat fast as the steaming draught was passed ; 
Whig and rebel through and through, 
Daring half, and half aghast, 

Wondering just what she must do when a willow-patterned blue 
Cup should come her way at last — 
Brave to be, and courteous too. 


Waiting — would they laugh or blame? —till the fateful moment car 


And before the company 
The stately hostess spoke her name, 
Smiling toward her pleasantly: “Susan, here ’s your cup of tea.” 
Susan blushed with pride and shame, 
But she took it, mannerly, 


Raised and touched it, face aglow, to her lips; then, curtsying low, 
(Very small and dignified, 
Darling Susan Boudinot!) 
To a window open wide crossed, and rained the tea outside 
On the marigolds below, 
That shriveled up and died! 


Royal Governor and guest, startled Madam with the rest, 
Whig and Tory, laughed outright 
At the treason thus expressed: 
At the lady-air polite, and the blue eyes anger-bright, 
As the rebel stood confessed 
And fearless in their sight. 


Soft cheek changing, red and white, little hand still grasping tight 
Her empty tea-cup, and below, 
Tapping wrathful, quick, and light, 
Where the full skirt ceased to flow, a tiny satin shpper-toe 
And a twinkling buckle bright — 
That, a hundred years ago, 
Was Little Susan Boudinot / 
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THE invitation was three yards and a half 
long, and trailed on the floor, as Hotsu, the 
head amah,* translated it into a mixture of Japa- 
nese and Chinese Pidgin-English to the four 
Story children, who stood in a row and lis- 
tened feverishly, until the meaning came slowly 
out, half smothered in Japanese politeness. 

Lee stood with his hands in his pockets and 
his feet so far apart that chubby Ned, who 
imitated everything his elder brother did, 
spread his short legs so ambitiously that he 
toppled over every now and then, and had to 
gather himself up and start a fresh balance. 
Nannette, who was next to Lee in age, and 
who had a twist in her nature for which she 
got far less sympathy than if the twist had been 
in her leg or arm, looked out of the nearest 
window, and pretended to herself that she was 
not interested. As for baby Julie, she had n’t 
the very least notion what it was all about, but 
cleverly carried off the situation by sitting on 
the floor beside the second amah, and having 
a timely attack of giggles, her face hidden in 
Sona’s long sleeve. 

Briefly, the letter was from their little Japa- 
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nese friend, Saigo, youngest son of the Count 
of Minamoto, who humbly craved the great 
honor of “ Lee-San and Edward-San Story’s 
distinguished presence at the sakura (cherry- 
blossom) viewing at Mukojima, Tokio, on the 
following Tuesday.” 

Then it went on to say (setting aside Hotsu’s 
strong amah accent): 

“As it is your amiable foreign custom to 
allow sisters the privilege of being much in 
their brothers’ society, | beg also for the pres- 
ence of the Honorable Miss Nannette and the 
Honorable Miss Julie; in which case my own 
hardly-to-be-mentioned sister will be allowed 
to attend.” 

“ Excuse my faint smile! 
giving a snort of boyish delight at this, and 
proceeding to stand on his head and beat a 
wabbly tattoo in the air with his feet. 

Ned’s face flamed with a sense of deep in- 
jury, as there were mortifying reasons why his 
own babyfied costume prevented his following 
Lee’s lead with any sort of dignity. The pang 
of kilted manhood was only momentary, and 
echoing, “ ’Scuse my faint smile,” he began to 


” 


interrupted Lee, 


* Nurse. 
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whirl madly about, looking more like a twirl- 
ing dervish, with his full skirts flying, than he 
had any idea of. With a wild shriek of glee, 
Julie sprang up and entered the contest, thank- 
ful that the conversation had at last got down 
to a level quite within her comprehension. 
Nannette, her pretty face one pucker of misery, 
kept saying in a loud voice, so they would all 
be sure to hear : 

“T sha’n’t go to the horrid old picnic. You 
can all go, but wild oxen won’t budge me! 
The idea! I think Saigo Minamoto is a—a 
— perfect —” 

“ Now, Nan, don’t you go and be ‘ mimsy,’” 
shouted Lee, in his very comfortable voice, 
from his very uncomfortable position. 

But Nan went on muttering, determined to 
be “ mimsy ” at any and all costs. 

“Too much bobbery — more have got— 
no can finish,” scolded Hotsu, looking severely 
about over her enormous native spectacles. 
Quiet was restored, and she droned on through 
the remaining foot and three quarters of invi- 
tation. 

Of course they accepted and went — Nannette 
with the rest; Mrs. Story managed that with- 
out any outside assistance from “ wild oxen.” 

Mr. Story was the American consul-general 
at Yokohama, and as he had weathered three 
consecutive Republican administrations, it fol- 
lowed that all the children had been born 
there. They understood and spoke Japanese 
after a fashion of their own, and had many 
friends among the Japanese upper class. 

Count Minamoto was one of those obstinate 
old-fashioned nobles who lay like boulders in 
the path of new Japan. Not an inch would 
he yield in politics, costume, or manner of liv- 
ing to the pressure of his government toward 
European ideas, at that time all-prevailing. 
His sons were taught English and several other 
languages simply that they might be prepared 
later on to thwart the endless tricks of wicked 
foreigners, who, the count considered, were fast 
ruining his beloved country. Saigo’s acquain- 
tance with the Storys was encouraged solely on 
that account; and then, the count thought, surely 
the Americans were too young and primitive a 
people to have lost all their virtues! But, of 
course, neither the Japanese nor the American 
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*“SAIGO BOWED SLOWLY TO EACH OF THE GUESTS IN TURN.” 


children knew anything of these important 
matters. 

They were a riotous lot,— the Storys,— and 
when Hotsu and Sona took them up to Tokio, 
that fine April day, they were very thankful 
that the guard of the train had locked them 
into their compartment in English fashion. 

When they arrived in Tokio, their young host 
Saigo met them at the Shimbashi station. He 
was about Lee’s age, but half a head shorter,— 
a straight, lithe, dark little fellow, with a fine, 
delicate-featured face, splendid white teeth, and 
a smile “you could eat with a spoon,” as Lee 
expressed it. Saigo was dressed entirely in the 
old-style native costume of his class: a short, 
square-sleeved, stiff coat, and very wide trousers 
(called Aakama), all of rich, dull-colored silk ; his 
hair in a queue on the top of his head, with 
temples smooth-shaven,—a tiny copy of his 
old-fashioned father. He bowed slowly and, 
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of course, without shaking hands, to each of his 
guests in turn, drawing in his breath in the 
most approved style. Two men-servants stood 
behind him, and bowed each time their little 
master did. They wore dark-blue costumes, 
with the Minamoto crest stamped in white on 
their dark “ mushroom” hats and loose cloaks. 

As the Minamoto family was so ancient and 
of such lofty degree that it could easily have 
counted back to the birth of the moon (no one 
daring to lay claim to the sun but the mikado 
himself), the second amah, Sona, was so over- 
come that she doubled herself up like a jack- 
knife, and remained so until Julie jerked her 
sleeve and said scornfully : 

“ Bowin’ ’s all finish, Sona; no wantcher 
chin-chin all day!” 

Whereupon the tiny amah straightened up 
reluctantly, ducking suddenly again if the 
sacred eyes of the young Japanese turned in her 
humble direction. Neither Sona nor Hotsu 
approved of the offhand way these obscure 
American children treated his Honorableness. 

Standing in front of Lee, Saigo began a slow, 
labored speech : 

“It is thing better to visiting the cherry-trees 
immediate at Uyeno Park; for if a wind arise, 
alas! the flowers fly lige [like] birds away.” 

Here he gained time by throwing in a sup- 
plementary series of low bows, and the Storys 
unconsciously imitated him; even Julie dipped 
a tiny curtsy. Saigo then continued : 

“ So, if meeting with your approve, we going 
at the instant to Uyeno, and then, after the eye’s 
enjoyment, we meg [make] hastily to Mukojima, 
there to partage [partake] the most miserable 
tiffin, and then meg try any small amuse.” 

Lee felt that the occasion called for what he 
would have termed “lugs” of some sort, and 
he was greatly embarrassed. He could have 
carried it off easily enough with any other boy 
by a jolly slap on the shoulder, but he had 
tried that once with Saigo, and it had worked 
disastrously; for all Japanese hate to be 
touched by cither frend or foe, and Saigo had 
told Lee as much with flashing eyes. 

There was an awkward silence after Saigo’s 
speech, broken finally by Nannette, who said 
hurriedly : 

“We think your plan is lovely, Saigo, and 
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have n’t anything to say, but thank you ever so 
much,” 

Saigo turned a surprised look on her, and 
then on Lee’s relieved face, and thought to 
himself: “ What a strange people! The wo- 
man talks for the man, even when not ad- 
dressed. The men are not as we are— my 
father has often said it.” 

After these necessary ceremonies they filed 
out of the station, and found awaiting them 
four handsome black-lacquered, double jinrik- 
ishas, also marked with the family mon, or crest. 
There were eight 4uruma-men, or runners, two 
apiece for each little vehicle. 

O Haru (“ Miss Springtime”), Saigo’s tiny 
sister, sat in one of the jinrikishas, and looked 
like a gray-and-pink butterfly with long, folded 


wings. She bowed slowly again and again, 





**SAIGO’S TINY SISTER, ‘ MISS SPRINGTIME,’ BOWED 
AGAIN AND AGAIN 
with a shy smile on her pretty painted face, 
the silver pins in her little black head fairly 
shivering as the Storys greeted her with a family 
shout. 
Near by was a Jdeffo, or footman, holding 
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Saigo’s rough-coated, half-broken Chinese pony, 
who twisted and pranced and pawed, and who 
had to be watched every second for kicks and 
bites. 

Saigo gave an order, and in a flash he was 
on his pony, the children and amahs scrambled 
into their places; the servants harnessed them- 
selves in a twinkling, one in the shafts of each 
jinrikisha, and one to a long rope, who then 
dashed on ahead with a shrill cry of warning to 
the crowds that filled the narrow streets beyond 
the station square. 

Away they flew. Even Nannette, sitting be- 
side little Springtime, forgot ail about herself in 
the excitement, and she laughed aloud with the 
others. Of course Lee and Ned led the pro- 
cession, and Saigo, his betto running beside 
him, kept as well as possible within talking — or, 
at least, within smiling — distance. Coming 
last, but happiest of all the long retinue, were 
Julie and Sona, chattering together in their 
funny English, as merry as two orioles swing- 
ing in their nest. 

On and on, mile after mile, the dark-winged 
betto lightly flew beside Saigo’s pony, having 
enough breath left to give the warning “ Hei-i-i!” 
at each cross- 
ing. Aftera 
while a pink 
radiance ap- 
peared ahead 
of them on a 
hilltop, and 
Saigo called 
out to Lee: 

* Uyeno ! 
The cherry- 
blossom !” 
“Uyeno, 
Nan!” called 
Lee, loudly 
to his sister, 
who, in turn, 
passed on the 
news to Julie, 
and Julie 
cried lustily: 

‘“‘Amah tell baby chelly-b’ossom a long time ; 
did n’t you, Sona ?” 

And the two laughed in triumph. 





ON THE WAY TO THE GROVE OF CHERRY-BLOSSOMS. 
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And soon they were in a perfect pink world 
—above them everywhere, and under their 
feet, a carpet of fallen petals. The picnic party 
fell into a walk amid a crowd of gaily dressed, 
smiling, gentle-mannered people, out for the 
“ sakura-viewing,” pronounced by their morning 
papers to be perfect on that day. 

Nannette’s eyes filled with tears — she did n’t 
know why, unless it was part of that very try 
ing thing she had overheard grown people call 
“* Nan’s disposition.” 

An hour’s rest and happy strolling at the 
park, then off they started once more for Mu- 
kojima, far away over by the river. Again the 
rush and the shouts and the wild excitement 
along the streets, and then again the line was 
forced into a walk by the crowd, far denser 
than before, only a little gayer, louder, freer, 
and not so well dressed. 

For two miles they went slowly along the 
beautiful avenue of flowering cherry-trees. On 
one side was the river, full of lazily floating 
house-boats, from which came sounds of music 
and laughing. Near the very end of the 
avenue, somewhat off the highway, was a quiet 
spot which had been selected for Saigo’s picnic. 

Under an 
“ee x air ; old cherry- 
tree, which 
spread over 
him like a 
large bright 
parasol, was 
Mr. Pleasant 
Prospect, the 
Japanese tu- 
tor, whose 
dress was a 
greenish-gray 
silk, awaiting 
the _party’s 
arrival. 

Mr. Pleas- 
ant Prospect 
wore a long, 
unsuccessful 
beard, and it 
was to be seen at a glance that he had taken as 
his model Tenjin-San, the god of penmanship. 

The coolies laid bright-colored rugs on the 
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A PERFECT 
FEET A ¢ 


THEY WERE IN 


ARPET OF 


ground, and the children were soon seated, 
and all were watching with hungry eyes the 
unpacking of sundry interesting-looking boxes 
and bundles. 

Saigo gave orders to the string of servants 
with all the serious importance of tie colonel 
of a regiment, which illusion was somewhat 
spoiled by the way the regiment ducked and 
bobbed and smiled without a second’s res*. 

The tiffin was very long and complicated, 
with knives and forks thoughtfully supplied for 
the proper 
chop-sticks. 

The Storys got pains in their legs and agonies 


Americans, instead of the more 


PINK WORLD — ABOVE 
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THEM EVERYWHERE, AND UNDER THEIR 


FALLEN PETALS. 

in their backs, and they twisted and turned and 
wound and unwound themselves, to the vast 
astonishment of the Minamotos, who of course 
sat perfectly still on their heels, serene and com- 
fortable through it all. The elaborate table 
etiquette of little O Haru was a sight to be- 
hold, and the contrast between her — to make 
no mention whatever of Saigo — and the Ameri- 
cans became at one point in the proceedings 
extremely painful. After several disappointing 
courses had been served, and the red lacquer 
plates and bowls had been ceremoniously 
changed areally wearisome number of times, little 
Julie suddenly announced in a querulous tone: 
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“My wantcher sam handwich, big and fick, 
and with lots of musted!” 

Lee’s “Why, Julie!” did not prevent a 
still louder repetition of the same uncivil but 
natural desire. The Story family as a solid 
body rebuked her. The Minamotos’ little 
black eyes were riveted on their chop-sticks. 

A sudden spirit of utter rebellion against 
empty ceremony seized Julie, and, probably 
with the fierce determination of keeping herself 
and her wishes well before the public, she 
rolled over on the blankets almost into the very 
center of the feast. 

Thereupon, Lee and Ned rushed upon her, 
Nannette in a fury upon them all, and Hotsu 
had to be summoned before peace was declared. 

It was an excessively shocking scene to the 
Minamotos. Saigo and Mr. Pleasant Prospect 
turned their heads away and pretended to be 
entirely absorbed in some grave question with 
the servants. Poor little O Haru sat with her 
head lowered on her breast, and even through 
all the white powder a deep blush showed as 
it ran over her delicate face and neck. She 
knew no etiquette for such an unheard-of 
emergency as this. When she reached home 
she must ask some of her elders, she thought, 
and so be prepared another time. 

As Nannette arose from the family maelstrom, 
her eyes instantly took in this silent figure of 
shame and distress, and it made her very 
thoughtful and very unhappy. 

After an awkward pause, the amahs and 
coolies once more flitted about, and the tiffin 
went smoothly on to the end. 

Finally everything was cleared away, and 
the fifteen servants, all told, retired to a respect- 
ful distance to eat their own /aderu (luncheon). 

The children had a lively game of blindman’s- 
buff for the much-needed exercise. Then 
Saigo suggested : 

“What thing, my friends? Shall we now 
not writing the ode to the sakura?” 

The Storys stared blankly at one another, 
not understanding him in the least. After 
several attempts at explanation in both Japanese 
and English, Lee exclaimed : 

“Oh, I know! I ’ve seen the papers hang- 
ing on the plum-trees at Suniat. You write 
some sort of poetry things to the trees, — compli- 
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ments and all that,—and then tie ’em up on 
the branches. Funny business, I think.” 

“ But we can’t do it, Saigo,” said Nannette 
with a frown. 

“ Shall we, however, not attem’ to try for what 
Lee-San says, ‘for fon’?” asked Saigo, with 
smiling condescension. 

“Fun?” growled Lee to himself. “ Heaps of 
it — lyin’ round loose !” 

Turning to Mr. Pleasant Prospect, who sat 
apart reading, Saigo very politely made a re- 
quest in Japanese. The tutor, evidently very 
much amused, began to prepare the ink tab- 
lets, and produced from his belt and sleeves 
several tiny writing-brushes and slips of paper, 
winning an almost embarrassing amount of ap- 
plause when he proudly presented a lead-pencil 
to Lee, who cut it into thirds with an enormous 
pocket-knife. 

Then began a great frowning of small brows, 
a twisting of mouths, and long, quivering sighs 
from the Japanese poets ; and “ Oh, dears!” and 
“ Don’t let ’s!” and “ Botherations!” and other 
even more active signs of the tortures of com- 
position from the American youngsters. For- 
tunately for the more perfect flow of soul, Julie 
was sound asleep on Sona’s knees, as the amah 
leaned nodding against a pile of baskets. 

Lee almost regretted his recent surprising 
recovery from measles when he found he had 
to lead in the reading of the poems. His 
contribution proved to be such a jumble of 
American and English slang, spiced with coolie 
Japanese, that even Saigo’s etiquette was put to 
it for the proper terms of admiration when it 
was over. 

After much mixed abuse and coaxing, Nan- 
nette read hers very hastily and with averted 
face : 

“Pink snow from a cloud fell. 
This snow had the sweetest smell; 
It must be so where fairies dwell.” 


Saigo fairly gasped, and did not get entirely 
over his astonishment all the rest of the day. 
He turned and translated it to Mr. Pleasant 
Prospect, who stared in his turn; and although 
Nannette never knew it, the direct result of her 
poetical effusion was a long and exhaustive 
study of the education of European women, 
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which kept the midnight anvdou (lantern) burn- 
ing many a night in the tutor’s modest room. 

Ned relieved the pressure of the moment by 
reading triumphantly from his slip: 


“Dear Miss Cherry-Tree, 
Many thanks from me, 
For you ’re very nice to see; 
But no cherries ever will be, 
And that ’s hard on a fellow that ’s hungry.” 


Whereupon Lee laughed in brotherly fashion, 
and poor little Ned’s heart suffered its first 
pang of unappreciated effort. 

When Saigo’s turn came, he said: 

“With us the finish words of an ode do not 
—how do you say ?—coincide to the ear.” 
Then, after many further explanations and abject 
apologies, he was finally brought to the point 
of reading the following : 

“The spirit of the Two-Swords is awokened 
in my inside heart when I look upon Japan’s 
great beauty. I would be gladsome to fight 
for it some day, perhaps to die.” 

He looked so proud and fierce as he read 
this that they all felt very subdued for an in- 
stant. Then. Lee bethought himself to pro- 
nounce it “’way up!” and of course no further 
comment was necessary. 

Tiny O Haru had sat through all, with her 
pretty pretense of listening, and her low bow 
and smile of appreciation after each reading; 
but when Saigo took her paper to read it for 
her, the meeting broke up with a laugh, for 
there was n’t a mark of any kind upon it. 
However, Mr. Pleasant Prospect stamped it 
with the Minamoto crest, and Lee held down 
one of the low-hanging branches of the beauti- 
ful old tree so she might tie her tribute with 
her own dimpled hands. When Lee was near 
dainty O Haru he always felt as he did when 
he handed his mother her cup of four-o’clock 
tea: he liked the honor, but was glad when it 
was safely over. 

A breeze hurrying by just then rustled the 
floating papers, and sent a shower of pink 
petais down upon the happy little upturned 
faces, and Nannette knew it was the sakura- 
tree’s way of thanking them. 

To Lee’s great relief, there followed a very 
sudden and complete reaction from this un- 
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comfortably exalted state of mind by the ap- 
pearance of a troupe of roving acrobats, who 
planted themselves close by and promptly 
began their performance. It consisted of four 
boy-tumblers, mere fat babies, whose bones 
were evidently of india-rubber. It was con- 
sidered almost mean to let Julie go on sleep- 
ing, and soon her joyful pipe was added to the 
rest of the hubbub. An opposition show drew 
near, and was rewarded with instant success; 
for this time the theatrical company was com- 
prised of two brown monkeys, dressed, of 
course, in tiny kimonos, with blue coolie hand- 
kerchiefs tied about their heads. They began 
by bowing in true Japanese fashion to the de- 
lighted audience; then they fell to fencing, 
with a terrible clashing of spears fully as long 
as pencils; and between each round the show- 
man opened wee red fans and handed them to 
the supposedly overheated artists, who comi- 
cally squatted and absent-mindedly fanned the 
grass about them. Lee and Ned fairly rolled 
on the ground with laughter, and Julie had to 
be held firmly on both sides, such was her 
frenzy of excitement. With a snort of perfect 
contempt, the other showman began to beat 
his drum and give sharp orders to his boneless 
babies. But they palled, after the monkeys; 
and no matter how many ages they stood on 
their poor little heads, nor how many scores of 
wheels they wheeled, despite their twists and 
tumbles and starts and screams and clappings 
and bowings, the eyes of the audience wan- 
dered back to where panted the sad-eyed 
monkeys in their striped cotton kimonos, glan- 
cing about with marked disapproval and a set- 
tled melancholy regarding the world at large. 

Attracted by the jingle of copper sen, show- 
ered equally by the sympathetic tutor, other 
roaming shows and musicians drew near, and 
soon the picnic party was the enraptured center 
of a hullabaloo that could be heard a quarter 
of a mile away. Such was the stress of the 
occasion that Ned and Julie could no longer 
be treated as if in their right minds. Through 
all, the Japanese children never for an instant 
lost their quiet, smiling, dignified air of conde- 
scending amusement. 

The drums of the acrobats beat furiously; the 
samisens tinkled; the showmen shouted; the 
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children laughed and screamed. Finally, just them good-by, as she and her amah were to re- 
as Lee had to himself pronounced the occasion _ turn directly to the Minamoto yas/zi (dwelling). 
to be unquestionably one of the really greatest So, with many a bow and soft “Sayonara, say- 
hours of his life, what should queer Nannette onara” (good-by), turning to each of the little 
do but guests 
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for she 
suddenly burst out 
sobbing! No one 
ever knew how “poor 
Nan” was going to take 
a thing! Mr. Pleasant 
Prospect secretly smiled 
and thought to himself: 
“Oho! behold the same 
woman under all.” Then 
he waved off the travel- 


corner, like the 
gayest little butterfly 
all that land of 
brilliant flowers. 

The long wait had had 
an unhappy effect upon 
Saigo’s vicious pony, and 
when they started he did 
everything but stand on 
his head after his small 
ing artists, and peace master’s sinewy legs 

gripped his sides. 
He kicked, __ihe 
bolted, he backed, 

he tried every ruse 
known to the horse- 
brain to get the bit 
between his teeth; 
but Saigo sat like a little 
bronze statue—solemn, 
apparently all uncon- 
cerned, and excessively 
dignified. How any 
boy could manage it 
with silk trousers as 
broad as Nan’s petti- 
coats, and an arrange- 
ment of hair popularly 
known as the “gun- 


and _ silence __ followed 
once more under the old 
sakura-tree. 

Hotsu then must 
needs assert herself, and de- 
manded the time; whereupon 
three abnormally large silver 
watches, dragged from mas- 
culine abysses, agreed (more 
or less) that it was four 
o’clock, and high time they 
were catching their train. 
Then ensued such a rush and 
scramble among the amahs 
and coolies, such a_ hasty 
packing and slamming and 
stuffing of baskets and boxes 
into jinrikishas! And then 


off they started in line once trigger” style, was 
more, each little head turning frankly beyond Lee’s 


comprehension, if well 


for a last look at the cherry- 
within the lines of his 


“LEE HELD DOWN ONE OF THE LOW-HANGING BRANCHES 


tree, which would certainly OF THE BEAUTIFUL OLD TREE SO SHE MIGHT 
° TIE z TE ITH HER OWN ° ° 
have made a bow if there had eats mg Al honest admiration. 
only been a little more wind. The antics of the 


Fortunately, the crowd had greatly abated pony forced Saigo finally from the head to the 
since morning, so they made fair time down the foot of the line, with only the ever-alert caper- 
long sakura avenue. ing betto beside him. 

At the end, O Haru, from her jinrikisha, bade With the reverence for all animal life deep 
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down in-his Buddhist heart, Saigo was bent on 
avoiding trampling upon two sleeping dogs 
who sprawled comfortably in the road, deaf 
even to the betto’s yells, when the horse shied 
so violently that even Saigo lost his seat, and 
was thrown to the ground before the betto 
could do more than catch the pony’s rein. 

“ You are hurt, danna-san /” (master) cried 
the frightened betto, clinging, swaying, to the 
horse’s head, and striving to reach and help 
Saigo. A crowd gathered, shutting them off 
from the rest of the party. 

The Japanese boy struggled to his feet, and 
even before he could speak he beckoned im- 
periously to the betto to bring his horse to him. 

“T beg the honorable master not to mount 
exclaimed 


9 


again; I beg, O my danna-san! 
the betto, backing away. 

“ Bring the horse at once,” ordered Saigo. 

The betto was a quick-witted fellow, and 
under the pretense of earnest entreaty he let 
the reins slip, and with a neigh of triumph and 
a flourish of unshod heels, off went the pony. 

Then Saigo-San’s black eyes and quivering 
nostrils were a sight to behold, and the betto 
stood with bowed head and took the storm which 
followed —smiling, of course, to show that even 
the scolding of the distinguished master was a 
pleasure and privilege to listen to. Suddenly 
Saigo stopped and turned very white, and stag- 
gered rather than stepped into a passing jinrik- 
isha hastily summoned by the betto, who had 
noticed that the little master’s right arm hung 
perfectly limp and helpless by his side. How- 
ever, he dared say no more than “ Minamoto 
yashiki,” to the coolie in the shafts. 

“No, no, betto! How dare you give an 
order? My guests are awaiting me. To the 
Shimbashi station at once; and hurry— hurry! 
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A silver yen if you catch the train!” cried Saigo- 
San; and away they flew. Even as he spoke he 
leaned back and shut his eyes in agony. 

As the betto sped along, pushing from be- 
hind, he pictured himself kneeling before the 
great master, telling him about his son's cour- 
age in such glowing terms that his own short 
comings should be left in the shade or for- 
gotten outright in the first gush of fatherly 
pride, and he would be allowed to lift his 
forehead from the floor and depart backward, 
a chastened but freely forgiven under-betto. 

At the station Saigo tossed a silver piece to 
the breathless coolie, turned to the betto, and 
said : “ Silence — do you understand, you wooden 
thing?” Then, with a face white and dripping 
with perspiration, but with a firm step and the 
smile that masked everything, the boy drew a 
deep breath, and hurried through to the inner 
platform. The Storys greeted him with so 
many questions that it was not necessary to 
answer. There was time only for a shower of 
good-bys and thanks, which became part of the 
queer loud singing in Saigo’s head. 

The Americans climbed into their places 
and promptly leaned out of the car windows, 
chattering like magpies. Saigo stood bowing 
and smiling; beside him Mr. Pleasant Prospect ; 
close behind him the watchful betto; and back 
of that a perfect dark-blue sea of Minamoto 
servants, panting, bowing, and murmuring, 
‘“‘ Sayonara, sayonara.” 

The whistle of the locomotive sounded, the 
native guard blew his toy trumpet, and the train 
moved slowly off. A little cloud of Story hand- 
kerchiefs waved frantically from a car window; 
and then, when it was all over, the smile died 
suddenly out of Saigo’s face, and he fell back 


unconscious into the arms of the betto. 











HIS impromptu was a play. The 
stage was in the back parlor, and 
“ Bluebeard” was to be produced 
for the first time by home talent. The young 
performers required only a very short time 
to make all their preparations and arrange 
their costumes, including the manufacture 
of the very important blue beard. First, a 
scrap was torn from the old white fur rug 
in the play-room, dipped into strong blue- 
ing water, and laid on the register to dry. 
This made a beautiful blue beard, a trifle stiff, 
perhaps, but all the more fearsome-looking for 
that. While this was drying there was time 
for a hurried search in the attic for dresses. 
Fatima found an old pink cambric gown, which 
she tucked up a little in front and left to trail 
majestically behind. Sister Anne arrayed her- 
self in a white Mother Hubbard, and tied the 
sash well up on her waist to give it an Empire 
effect. Bluebeard was helped into his baggy 
trousers (old golfing trousers were just the thing), 
a carving-knife was stuck under his belt, then 
the beard, with a great deal of care and a very 
little mucilage, was properly adjusted, and all 
were ready to go before the footlights. 

When the curtain was drawn, and Bluebeard 
came on with awful strides, it must be con- 
fessed that the fair Fatima trembled—or did 
she shudder?—as she watched his imposing 


approach. 

Truly he did look fierce. The bright blue of 
his beard seemed to cast scorn upon the bril- 
liant red of his hair,—she had not noticed this 


MPROMPTU. 





before,—and each individual freckle stood out 
boldly, indignantly protesting against the insult 
offered to, or, more properly speaking, glued on 


to, his pink cheeks. And then, he carried such 
a frown! 

“Wife,” he roared,—and she trembled still 
more,—“‘ I am going on a journey, and I leave 
my keys with you. You may open all the 
doors in the castle, but DON’T YOU OPEN THIS 
onE!” And he carefully selected and sav- 
agely shook one of the keys in her face. She 
took them, and was evidently relieved when 
her bellowing spouse departed. 

Now Sister Anne came tripping in,and Fatima 
quickly recovered herself. Here was this huge 
castle to be explored, and all its fabulous trea- 
sures to be examined. Together they tiptoed 
around the room, turning keys in imaginary 
locks, and exclaiming with admiration over 
each familiar rocking-chair and picture. At 
last they stood before a bookcase with its doors 
closed and locked. 

“Let ’s just peep into this room, Fatima,” 
suggested Anne. 

“ He said I must n’t unlock it.” 

“Pshaw! I would n’t be afraid of 
husband!” (That is the advantage of an im- 
promptu, you know: you make your own lines 
and can speak your own mind.) 

Slowly and with trembling fingers Fatima 
turned the key, in the real lock this time,—it 
was all getting very real to her now,—and 
slowly she opened the bookcase door. A row 
of poets in red bindings met her eye, and with 
a horrified shriek she fell back into her sister’s 
arms. ‘The careful Anne whispered to her to 
drop the key; then she too shrieked aloud, and 
the curtain fell on the end of Act I. 

When the storm of the applause had ceased, 


my 
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and the audience had somewhat recovered itself, 
the curtain was lifted once more, and Act II. 
began. A basin stood on the piano-stool in 
the center of the stage. Fatima and Sister 
{Anne were busy scrubbing the telltale key— 
with care lest they should rub off the red ink. 
Loud steps were heard approaching. Fatima 





Fatima tremblingly held out the bunch. 
Without even a glance at them, he frowned an 
awful frown, and said: 

“They are not all here; get me the other 
one.” 


It was useless to stammer out any excuses ; 
she was too much frightened. 


Looking genu- 


“*ARE YOU READY?’ THUNDERED BLUEBEARD, AS HE FLOURISHED THE CARVING-KNIFE,” (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


started, and slipped the key into her pocket 
just as Bluebeard appeared in the door. 
“How d’ ye do?” he said, with a cheerful 
smile. Then, suddenly remembering himself, 
he dropped his voice to its former awful tone 
and demanded: “ Wife, give me my keys!” 


inely guilty, she took from her pocket the 
blood-stained key. He glanced at it,—for the 
sake of appearance only,—and said briefly: 
““ Now you have got to die.” 

Then—according to the picture in his book 
—he seized her and held her by the hair. 
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“O Sister Anne, go up into the tower and 
(They could 


” 


see if our brother is coming! 
afford only one brother.) 
Sister Anne promptly mounted the back of 
a large library-chair in one corner of the 
room, and bent her eager gaze far off upon the 
wall-paper. 
“In three minutes you must die! 


” 


roared 
the awful Bluebeard. 

“Sister Anne, Sister Anne! do you see any 
one coming?” called Fatima, as she knelt 
trembling before her slayer. 

“Only the grass in the fields, sister dear,” 
replied Anne, in a mournful tone. 

“Only two minutes more!” warned Blue- 
beard—who, in spite of his ferocity, seemed, 
after all, rather accommodating and willing to 
give the delayed brother a chance. 


THE 


IMPROMPTU. 


“O Sister Anne, Sister Anne! don’t you 
see any one coming? ” 

“Only the dust in the road,” replied Am 
in the same sad tone. 

“Are you ready?” thundered Bluebeard, as 
he flourished the carving-knife. ‘This was t 
much. Poor little Fatima lost faith in tl 
coming brother (Joe never was on time), k 
faith in the blue-bearded brother (he had nev. 
been like this before), and bursting into a flo« 
of tears, she rushed out into the audience an 
threw herself at her mother’s 
“T didn’t —know— Tommy —could—be—so- 


feet, sobbing 
fierce!” 


Bluebeard and Sister Anne looked on 
tonished. 
“That is because you are a 


Bluebeard,” 


red-headed 
she said in an accusing tone. 





BABY'S FIRST OUTING. 
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EpirH CARRINGTON. 





LET me caution everybody against going to 
sleep, as I did once, beside a tall foxglove with 
my head close to a furze-bush, for fear they 
should have such a vision as I had—a vision 
that, I am afraid, will make me feel small for 
the rest of my life. 

It was a wild place where it happened—a 
bit of moorland covered with rough lumps of 
gray granite, which sparkled here and there 
between the patches of orange and brown 
lichens. There were dwarfed furze-bushes in 
between, all yellow with bloom, and great 
foxgloves shot up here and there from the 
matted heather all the way down the steep 
hillside. Some of them were as tall as a man, 
and they trembled and bowed, nobody knows 
how or why, although no air seemed to be stir- 
ring; and then all the downy dappled bells 
shook themselves with a dreamy murmuring. 

I had lost my gloves and torn my dress and 
broken my sunshade, and done all the- things 
that one always does do in scrambling across a 
piece of moor, and I was tired. 

It was no use searching for my gloves any 
more, so I found a comfortable thymy bank 
and a slanting stone to lean against. There 
was a furze-bush growing close to it, and a 
small fir-tree above, which gave a little shade, 
and under it a great foxglove,—the king of all 
the foxgloves, I should think,—with four bells 
abreast down below, and a dwindling spire 
which tapered away seven feet at least from 
the ground, before it ended in the tucked-up 
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This foxglove was quite 
a piece of business for a bee,—and it took 
him a long while to work his way to the 


primrose-green buds. 


top. I watched one doing it. What an air of 
vexation he put on when he found that another 
bee had been there before him! He came 
out of the bell with a kind of fling, and with 
a sullen boom plunged into the next, or went 
round to the back of the flower, and impa- 
tiently tore a hole to get at the honey in a 
house-breaking sort of way—quite flying in 
the face of “holy Mr. Herbert’s” words: 


Bees work for man, and yet they never spoil 
Their Master’s flower, but leave it, having done, 
As fair as ever and as fit for use; 
So both the flower doth stay and honey run. 


Then a pair of hawks came skimming round 
the corner of a great rock close to me, with 
pointed wings like two skiffs, and rapidly tried 
to back water, with a tremendous scutter, bustle, 
and flapping when they saw me. Next a small 
wren came, with something in its beak, and put 
its head on one side, making a scolding noise, 
so evidently directed at me for being too near 
the great ball of an overgrown nestling,—the 
last of the last brood,—which it was going to 
feed, that I edged myself a little farther round, 
closer to the foxglove and the furze-bush. 

In a minute there was a rustle in the grass, 
and a tiny brown mouse peeped wistfully at 
me, and dropped the seed it was carrying. The 
look said so plainly, “ You ’re sitting on my 
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burrow!” that I had to move again—till I was 
almost in the middle of the furze-bush. 

“It’s too bad! ” I said to myself, as I lay 
sleepily back. ‘I seem to be intruding wher- 
ever I go; and it is n’t in the least comfortable 
here.” It was n’t, either; for a spider, with a 
marvelous body like a green pea, only twenty 
times brighter, and a scarlet head and legs, 
had let himself down out of the fir-tree. He 
sat on my lap for a few minutes, “ with his 
arms akimbo,” as if he were thinking where to 
begin—for he evidently looked on me and my 
sunshade as an opportunity for a web which 
might not occur again. So he began weaving 
a mesh all over me. Even my nose was not 
respected, for he let out a floating line to it as 
if it were a sort of cape or headland, and then 
ran across it like a bridge, and tickled my face 
and woke me up as fast as I fell asleep. 

“There ’s no peace anywhere, I believe!” 
said I, as I drove the spider away for the 
fourth time. 

“Peace?” cried a shrill voice at my ear. 
“No; of course not.” 

It was not the spider. He had taken um- 
brage at last, after being brushed away so 
often, and was gone to the gorse-bush 
instead, 

There was no one near that I could see. 
I looked round. There was the pale blue sky 
the same as before, and the great foxglove 
with rows of bells—row above row—towering 
over me. It swayed gently to and fro, and a 
gentle tinkle seemed to come from the topmost 
bell. I could see something moving inside it 
which at first I thought was a bee or an insect 
of some kind. But presently there dropped 
from it a little fairy man with a crown on his 
head. I watched to see what he would do. 
First he dragged at the tallest grass-stem he 
could find till he managed to root it up; and 
then, using the tufted end of the grass just as 
the little street boys use their sticks when they 
clatter them along the area-railings, he struck 
it down all the foxglove bells, one after another, 
and set them all a-ringing like a thousand 


chimes. And out of the bells swarmed—I 


could see them plainly—clouds and clouds of 
tiny winged creatures like himself. 
the bells they poured in troops, and the first 


From all 
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one, with the crown on his head, flew down and 
settled on my knee. 

“Why don’t you leave folks’ gloves alone ?” 
he said. “ Because you have lost your own 
gloves, is that any reason why you should take 
other folks’ gloves? ” 

I looked down at my hands, and saw that 
in an idle mood I had picked up the cast-off 
pink hoods which the foxglove had shaken 
down, and had fitted one on to the top of each 
finger. 

“I did n’t mean any harm,” said I. “I 
will take them off, if you like.” 

“You can’t!” said the wee man. 


aad 


“ Only 
just try 

And sure enough, the pink hoods would not 
come off without tearing, and as fast as they 
tore they mended themselves again. 

“Tf only all gloves would do the same,” I 
thought to myself, “how very convenient it 
would be!” 

“You are in our power, now that you have 
put our gloves on,” went on the little man, 
“and you are my prisoner.” 

“ Nonsense!” said I, ‘‘ I shall go home when 
I like”; and I tried to get up and go away, 
but I found myself caught by the hair. Thou- 
sands of the little beings I had seen had seized 
each one of them a hair, and had tied it sepa- 
rately to one of the spears of the furze-bush. I 
could no more move than I could fly. It was 
only by squeezing my ‘head round and looking 
out of the corners of my eyes that I could see 
them, all busy like so many minute sailors with 
ropes. 

It was of no use for me to put up my hands 
and try to free myself, for the tiresome fairy 
gloves made my fingers all thumbs, and I was 
too fond of myself to endure the wrench it 
gave me to try to get my head clear by sheer 
dragging. 

It was not pleasant, but somehow I had a 
kind of soothing sense, underlying everything, 
that it was a dream, and that I could wake up 
if I tried very hard. 

“And now,” said the little fairy on my 
knee, “where do you expect to go to when 
you die?” 

I really was not prepared to answer this 
question all of a sudden, so I shuffled. “I 
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don’t think I am going to die just yet,” said I, 
evasively. 

“Don’t be too sure! ” said the little fellow, 
earnestly. “Think what a good riddance it 
would be if you did! What does such a great 
lump of rubbish as you do here, lumbering up 
the place?” 

“Come, come!”’ said I. “It is not so bad 
as all that.” For I quite flattered myself that I 
was rather a useful person. “I can’t help tak- 
ing up a little room, it is true, but I 
try to do something to earn my keep.” 

“Earn your keep!” cried the little 
sprite, with a shrill shriek, getting up 
and springing about in an ecstasy of 
excitement. “ Earn your keep! Here 
—show this puffed-up human creature 
what her keep is! Add up the bill 
and tell her what it comes to! Then 
let her see what she has to set against 
it!” And he began to rush wildly to 
and fro till he found a hollow stalk of 
grass, put it to his mouth like a trum- 
pet, and blew the most piercing blast 
I ever heard—just like a gnat in the 
very inside of your ear. 

At the sound the air became quite 
thick with little fairies of all sorts and 
sizes. Some came rowing down 
through the air on boats made of leaves ; some 
came on the backs of grasshoppers or butter- 
flies; some seemed to spring up out of the 
ground. 

They all came crowding round me in swarms, 
like the flies on a hot day—some of them set- 
tling on me in the course of their airy dance. 

The king of the foxglove sat in the middle. 
“What did you have for dinner yesterday?” 
said he, solemnly. 

“T don’t remember,” said I, “and it really 
is not of any importance.” 

“What are you going to have for dinner to- 
day?” he went on. 

“T don’t know,” said I. 

“Show her! show her! ” cried the little 
king; and instantly millions of the fairy things 
held up a mirror before my eyes—-it looked 
just like the tiny pool among the rushes which 
was a few yards from my feet. But the mirror 
seemed to be alive, for the things in it were 
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like a moving picture. There were green fields 
and rivers, and in the fields were cows feed- 
ing, and sheep and lambs by hundreds and 
thousands. There hares and rabbits, 
pigeons, partridges, and pheasants, too. And 
every sheep, lamb, and ox, as well as every 
other creature, lifted its eyes and glared at me 
reproachfully until all the mirror seemed a 
mass of eyes like a peacock’s tail, and I hid my 
face in my hands, for I could not bear the sight. 

“ That is only a part of your ‘keep,’” 
said the fairy. ‘Those are all the 
poor harmless animals you have de- 
voured for your dinner every day.” 

“ But I don’t eat a whole animal at 


were 


a time! ” said I. 

“ All the same, they were killed for 
you,” answered the little fairy. “ They 
died that you might live; for I sup- 
pose that even you would not like to 
take out of 
them they 
were walking about 
—though I should 
not wonder at anything you did. You had 
roasted ox for your dinner yesterday, and a 
piece of a poor little lamb the day before. 
You have done this sort of thing for over 
thirty years, and it mounts up. An account 
is kept, though yew may find it convenient to 
forget. That is not all. Look again.” 

Then the face of the mirror seemed to melt 
into water, and I was looking into the depths 
of the sea. It was full of fishes, both little and 
big, even down to shrimps and prawns, and 
they all stared at me just as the beasts had 


bites 
while 


done. 

“ And now, look here,” said the fairy, and 
the scene in the glass changed to dry land 
again. There was a sort of sandy desert, with 
things moving about on it as far as the eye 


could see. It looked like one vast poultry- 


yard. 

“You are wrong for once,” said I, “if you 
mean to say I ate all those. I don’t like 
poultry, and I never touch it.” 

“What did you have for breakfast this 
morning? ” said the little elf, mockingly. “If 


you eat an egg every day for the year—let me 
see. there are three hundred and sixty-five 
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days in a year; and you are over thirty years 
old, you say?” 

“I did n’t say so; and I don’t always eat 
an egg for my breakfast,” I broke in. 

“Well, if you don’t, other people do,” said 
he, “and some of them eat two or three.” 

“ But I hope I have n’t to answer for what 
other people do; have I?” 

“I don’t know,” said the little sprite, very 
slowly, with his head tilted on one side as if 
he were thinking deeply. “I am not sure. If 
some one had n’t invented eating eggs, for 
instance, and set the example, other people 
would n’t have gone on, you know. What do 
you see in the mirror now?” 

“I see a thing like a cabbage-garden, or 
like a wood—at any rate, a lot of growing 
things. And if it is a cabbage-garden, I don’t 
eat cabbages, because—” 

“Tt is n’t a cabbage-garden,” said the fairy. 
“Look again. ‘The mirror is clearer now.” 

“Tt looks like a lot of trees; and there are 
little brown things skipping about in them. 
Squirrels— yes.” 

As I spoke one of the squirrels suddenly 
darted out of the wood and sat up on the 
ground close by me. 

“ Last year she ate a whole forest,” said the 
squirrel, looking reprovingly at me, but speak- 
ing to the fairy. 

“T did n’t,” said I. 

“You did,” said the squirrel,—“ for dessert. 
As if you had n’t eaten enough (and too much) 
before!” And the squirrel set up his brush of 
a tail quite stiff with indignation, and pointed 
to a picture in the mirror of a plate of filberts 
with a pair of nut-crackers at one side. 

“It’s too bad!” said the squirrel, sulkily. 
“ You ’ll go and do it again this year. I only 
wish you had to split them with your teeth, the 
proper way; that would make you slower, at 
any rate. As it is, if the nuts you eat were only 
planted—” 

‘She lays waste acres of corn-land at each 
mouthful of bread she eats! —let alone de- 


’ 


stroying whole orchards by eating apples!” 
said a very small treble voice, which came 
from the little mouse whose domestic arrange- 
ments I had disturbed before. 
“There ’s no safety from her! 


Wherever 
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she goes she treads on people!” said a humpy- 
looking beetle, who was crawling up the rock 
in a sticky, slow way in his blue-black coat of 
mail. 

“She ’s a burglar!” cried another voice, 
which was rather muffled, as if the person who 
spoke had his or her mouth full; and I saw 
that it was a large snail with horns in full play, 
looking quite pugnacious. “Burglary with 
violence is an every-day affair with her. How 
would you like it if somebody broke into your 
house and smashed it while you were sitting 
comfortably inside? Look at my brother there 
in the path—nothing but a squash! It is 
most distressing—and I had a narrow escape 
myself.” 

“T am sure I don’t like stepping on snails,” 
I began; but I was interrupted by a thousand 
voices above and around, all crying: “ Some- 
thing ought to be done with her! She’s a 
perfect nuisance, coming out here, treading 
everything to bits just as we are blossoming so 
nicely!” 

“ How am I to mend “fats, do you think?” 
and a frail little yellow rock-rose nodded its 
head at a baby bud on which I had acciden- 
tally set my foot. 

“It’s the same with the wild thyme and 
heather!” cried all the little flower-spirits. 
“You trod them under with your great boots, 
and they are quite crushed, I tell you. You 
have done more mischief in half an hour’s walk 
than the fairies can mend in a whole year!” 

Then all the scolding and shrieking died 
away, as if everybody were waiting for an 
answer. 

“Say something, do!” said the little fairy 
man, impatiently. 

“T am very sorry,” began I; “but I really 
can’t help it. What am I to do? I must exist 
somewhere, you know; and if I can’t do it 
without causing so much havoc—” 

“‘ Havoc, indeed /” cried all the injured voices 
again. “Burglary, murder, and destruction 
dog your footsteps wherever you go, and your 
breath poisons the air! Have you nothing to 
say for yourself, instead of sitting there like a 
great silent heap? ” 

By this time I began to feel rather “low ”— 
like poor Hamlet when he said, “ What do 
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such fellows as I, crawling between heaven 
and earth?” It really did seem, now that the 
matter was fairly set before me, so terribly dis- 
proportioned an amount of waste that went to 
the support of my life. Yet I 
plucked up my spirit, and said, 
rather falteringly, it must be 
confessed : “ Well, I can’t help 
it; I must live.” 

“ Must you!” cried the 
fairies, and the air was filled 
with mocking shrills of laugh- 
ter. “‘ Why, what ’s the good 
of you? What ’s the good of 
you—of you!— you. The 
sound echoed away like a sud- 
den rushing wind dying down 
among lonely hills, and there 
was a pause again. 

“A great deal of good!” 
said I, indignantly. For, 
however much we may like to say that we 
are useless, we generally prefer that other 
people should contradict us; we don’t like 
them to say so, too. Besides, I flattered my- 
self, as I said before, that I was rather a useful 
person, and should be a loss to society if “‘ any- 
thing happened” to me; and I was nettled by 
the way in which the little fairy with the 
crown skipped up and down in a perfect agony 
of laughter, doubling himself up, and rolling 
from side to side. 

“Well,” he said at last, when his dance of 
derision was over, “‘ let ’s hear what it is you do 
—you, forsooth! —in return for your keep. You 
think you work; but you work for money, you 
know, so that does n’t count. It ’s money, 
money, money, with you.” 

“Tt is n’t,” said I, angrily. 
for money at all!” 

“Tf it is n’t money, it ’s payment of some 
kind, or you would n’t do it,” said the little 
fairy. “‘ Nothing for love; all for pay.’ 
That ’s your motto.” 

“This is really too much!” 


yo? 





“T don’t work 


said I, struggling 


to get up, and making a pounce at the provok- 
ing little man. But I could not get free, and 
the little sprite only hovered like a feather just 
out of reach, while I vainly pinched that place 
in the air where he had been a minute before. 
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“What do you know about my motto, as 
you call it, or about what I do? I tell you I 
spend all my time for others. I write books 
for them to read, and I never made a farthing 
by one of them yet, although the books are 
full of the most beautiful sentiments, expressed 
in the most elegant language.” I really thought 
I had better speak up for myself. 

“Then if you don’t get money, you get 
fame.” 

“That I certainly never do,” I broke in— 
for it was true; I did n’t. 

“Then you hanker after it,” said the fairy. 
“You write them for some reason, and depend 
upon it that love of self is at the bottom of it.” 

“And I go to see the poor,” said I. 

“You like doing that,” said the fairy. 
“ That's no credit. It makes your imaginary 
troubles fade away by comparison with real 
ones. Besides, I have seen in the diary that 
you keep—” 

“T don’t keep a diary,” said I. 

“T have seen iz the diary that you keep,” per- 
sisted the little man, shaking his head and lift- 
ing his finger,—“ for everybody 
keeps a diary, whether they like 
it or not, written on their faces, 
—I say, I read on a certain 
date: ‘To-day I visited John 
Smith and Jane Brown and 
Mary Jones. How good of me! 
What a bother it was! I need 
not go again for some time.’ 
You came home yesterday with 
that written on your face.” 

“Tt is n't fair!” said I. “ Ac- 
cording to you, I never did a 
disinterested thing in my life.” 

“T don’t believe you ever 
did,” said the little man; “ and 
that is why we tied you up, that 
you may n’t go about the world doing mischief 
any more. You do no good; and, on the other 
hand, there ’s your keep—déesides your break- 
ages.” 

Then once more all the pictures flashed 
over the mirror, one after another, and were 
gone. 

“ What do you do in return for it? That is 
the point to be settled before we can let you 
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go free to pursue your useless if not altogether 
harmful existence!” 

I tried to think, but somehow everything 
went out of my head. 

“T took all the strawberries out of the gar- 
den to Thomas Martin,” I began in despera- 
tion, for I could not think of anything else. 

“And you liked seeing his face brighten up, 
and hearing the things he said to you, better 
than eating the strawberries or staying com- 
fortably at home. There ’s no merit in that. 
It’s a matter of taste. One person likes straw- 
berries and comfort; another likes smiles and 
flattery better.” 

“T go to church, and say my prayers,” said 
I, as a last resource. 

In an instant the little fairy threw up his 
arms and tossed back his head with a doleful 
cry. The melancholy sound was caught up by 
all the others in mournful cadence. He wrung 
his tiny hands and wept streams of tears, and 
the air was full of sobbing—like the sobbing 
sound of a hidden brooklet among the sedges. 

“T know nothing about all that! I know 
nothing about all that! ” he wailed. 

“ We know nothing about that!” echoed the 
thousand silvery voices from the foxglove bells, 
where the fairies had taken refuge again as if 
they were frightened at something, while the 
foxglove swayed in an agitated way till all its 
bells tinkled again. “ Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
they went, like the sound of a peal of village 
bells far off. 

The sound seemed to conjure up before my 
eyes the little moorland church where we went 
on Sundays. I saw it quite plainly, and I 
could hear about the honeysuckle over the 
porch the humming of the bees, which always 
came in so plainly on Sundays at the open 
door. One solitary butterfly was fluttering in- 
side the church, attracted by the bright, mellow 
colors of a fine stained-glass window. 

But in another moment the church had 
melted away, and I was out on the open heath 
again, and the voice of the little fairy was 
going on just as if nothing had happened to 
interrupt him. There was no change in any- 
thing, except that my little rough dog was lying 
asleep at my feet,—and how glad I was to see 
him there, it looked so natural,—and I was 
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beginning to be so tired of the odd glamour 
which possessed the place. 

I suppose he had missed me, or had felt 
some remorse because he had gone back when 
we were starting and had climbed only half- 
way up the hill. “ Pixie” was getting old, and 
he always pretended to be lame when he saw 
me turn up the steep way toward the moor— 
unless he happened to meet a rabbit, when 
he would forget. 

The little fairy still mocked at me, and 
laughed his silvery laugh again. 

“You have n’t thought of one thing yet 
that you were n’t paid—and well paid, too—for 
doing,” said he. “Come! can’t you think of 
anything to set against your keep? The sma//- 
est trifles most gratefully accepted. If you can, 
we will let you go. We are not anxious to 
keep you here, I can tell you.” 

I did not say anything, but sat looking at 
Pixie, who was lying in a lazy way, snapping 
at the flies. 

I had often wished that Pixie could say 
something to me; I felt sure that it would be 
something sensible and nice, if he did, although 
human speech would be quite a waste to him— 
he could do so well without it. And now, at 
last, he did speak; but the remark was disap- 
pointing; it was: “ Nobody saw you, you 
know.” 

“Then it must have been something wrong 
that I was doing, I suppose,” thought I to my- 
self; “‘and now he is going to tell of me.” 

“Nobody saw you do it,” said Pixie, get- 
ting up and stretching himself as if the subject 
bored him. ‘“ Nobody thanked you, and what 
you did it for 7 don’t know. It excited me for 
nothing, because I thought you were picking 
up stones to throw for me. But you cleared up 
all those bits of orange-peel from off the pave- 
ment, all the way to Thomas Martin’s house.” 

“That will do,” said the little fairy king of 
the foxglove. “ You got no pay for that ” (and, 
indeed, I had not, except a backache), ‘‘ you 
thought of no reward, and you did n’t praise 
yourself for doing it; so you can set that 
against your keep.” 

“What! ” cried I, in consternation. ‘‘ Think 
of all the things I have done all my life long— 
much greater things than that; and is picking 
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up a paltry bit of orange-peel to be chosen 
out?” 

‘It is n’t what you do, but ow you do it,” 
said the little man, more gently. ‘“ There 
may be one or two other things of the same 
kind—I think there are—written in the diary. 
But, depend upon it, they are things that would 
astonish you by their smallness. Some big 
things are so very little, and some little things 
so very big. Undo her hair, all of you!” 
he went on, “and take care what you are 
about. Don’t pull them out or break them.” 

Then I gave a start, and woke up to 
find my hair all tangled in the furze- 
bush just as the wind had blown it, and 
I thought my dream must be coming 
true. 

Pixie was really asleep at my feet, but 
there were no foxglove caps on the tops 


of my fingers, only two or three rose-purple 
bells lying in my lap, shaken down by the 
wind. 

So I sat still to think for a little while before 
I went home to dinner. 

“T am sure I shall be ashamed to have an 
appetite after that dream,” I said to myself, 
rather ruefully, for I was very hungry; “and I 
hope there will never be nuts at dessert any 
more, for I can’t resist them, and after my 
dream I shall feel as if I could not look a 
squirrel in the face again if I eat any.” 








LUCINDY LISTENS. 





Come, sit by me, Lucindy, 











And hear what I would do, 
Were you my little mother, 
And I a doll like you. 


If you a lovely secret 

Should whisper in my ear, 
I would not keep on staring 
As if I did not hear. 


And when you sang, Lucindy, 
Your sweetest lullabies, 

And said, “The dear is sleeping,” 
I ’d “ry to close my eyes. 


Or, s’pose that in the twilight, 
We two were taking tea, 

I would pretend to eat, dear, 
The bread you held for me. 


In fact, my dear Lucindy, 
I ’d give my brightest curl, 
Were you less like a dolly, 
More like a little girl. 
Esther A. Harding. 





ACK, what ’s a mascot?” 
asked Tommy. 

Tommy was standing with his chubby hands 
rammed as deeply as possible into the pockets 
of his knickerbockers, in exact imitation of 
Jack’s favorite attitude; for Tommy regarded 
his wonderful brother as a model in every re- 
spect. Was he not captain of his college ath- 
letic team, an athlete himself, and, above all, 
a Senior worthy of the utmost reverence from 
his small brother? And though Tommy had 
rather vague ideas of what the duties and 
privileges of a Senior were, it certainly was 
something very grand and important, for Jack 
had come back for the summer vacation, the 
year before, wearing a mysterious-looking gold 
pin on his waistcoat, and when his father had 
slapped him on the back, and congratulated 
him on being a full-fledged Senior, he had 
turned very red, but looked so happy and im- 
portant that Tommy surmised at once that to 
wear that pin and be a Senior must be the 
event of a lifetime. And then, ever since that 
time, Jack had known so much on every pos- 
sible subject, that even their father, Tommy’s 
infallible authority, occasionally deferred to his 
superior knowledge. Thus it was with the firm 
conviction that he would receive fullest infor- 
mation that Tommy put the above query. 

Jack stopped. perusing the athletic page of 


the morning paper, and gave his somewhat 
limited mustache — another product of senior 
year —a reflective twirl. 

“ Why, a mascot,” he said slowly, “is —is 
just the opposite of a hoodoo.” 

“Ye-e-s,” responded Tommy, somewhat 
doubtfully, not liking to display any further 
ignorance. 

“Tt ’s something that brings good luck,” 
Jack explained more fully. 

“ Do you have them up at college ?” Tommy 
questioned further, regarding the mustache ad- 
miringly. 

Jack finished reading the last account of what 
the crew were doing before he replied again. 

“Why, yes, kid, of course we do,” he said, 
tossing away the paper. “Every team carries 
around a mascot which is supposed to make it 
win. Don’t youremember, at the football game 
last’ fall that you went to with father and 
me, that just after the men lined up, a fellow 
led a bull pup through the goal-posts? Well, 
that was ‘Handsome Dan,’ the mascot of the 
eleven, and it was all through that pup that we 
won”; and Jack regarded his small brother 
quizzically. 

“ Honest, Jack ?” said Tommy, catching the 
twinkle in his big brother’s eye. 

“‘ Well, I won’t say but what the team might 
possibly have won without their pup,” answered 
Jack, laughing; “ but still, every college team 
feels much safer if it has its mascot along. 
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Why, there was once a nine from up North 
somewheres, that came down to play us, and 
brought a bantam rooster along for their mas- 
cot; said they ’d never lost a game since they 
had him. But the night before the game he 
got the pip, or something, and died, and they 
always claimed that was the reason we beat 
them. Our athletic team won’t have any mas- 
cot this season, though,” Jack went on, after 
pausing a moment out of respect for the fate of 
the unfortunate fowl. “We had a ‘smooth’ one 
last spring —a little old man with a long white 
beard named Pop Smith; but the baseball men 
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got hold of him early this year, and offered him 
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Just here an idea of surpassing brilliancy 
flashed through Tommy’s mind. 

“ Jack, why can’t I be your mascot, and go 
around to the matches with the team?” he 
shouted excitedly. 

“You mean hoodoo, don’t you, kid?” said 
Jack, teasingly. 

“No, I don’t, neither,” answered Tommy, 
throwing grammar to the winds in his excite- 
ment. “I can bring you just as good luck as 


any old bantam pup or Pop Smith, or — or — 
anything, and it would be just bully to go 
around with you fellows. 


Do let me, Jacky.” 


ASKED TOMMY.” 


Jack reflected. He was very proud and 


a uniform and ’varsity sweater if he would go fond of his sturdy little brother, and felt sure 


with them, so he deserted us ” ; and Jack sighed 
as he thought of the perfidious Pop. 
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that the team would take to him at once; but 
still, anything connected with so important a 
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matter as the team-mascot was not to be 
decided lightly. 

“T 'll tell you what we can do, kid,” he said 
at last; “I am going to stay up at college 
during Easter week with the trainer and ten or 
twelve of the team, and you can come up then 
and stay with me. If you get along well with 
the team, perhaps we can finally accept you as 
a mascot, though it ’s a ver-y important posi- 
tion, and it ’s ver-y nervy of a boy of your age 
even to think of aspiring to such an honor”; 
and Jack assumed an air of the most intense 
solemnity. 

Accordingly, Easter week found Tommy 
regularly installed in Jack’s college room in 
place of his “ wife” (as room-mates are termed 
at college), who, not being an athlete, was 
free to return home during the recess. 

Tommy was greatly impressed with the 
beauty and elegance of his big brother’s room 
at college, and privately resolved to have one 
just like it when he entered. The walls were 
rich with trophies of various kinds. Hideous 
masks worn by Jack during secret society in- 
itiations were hung over torn caps wrenched 
from unlucky freshmen during the “ Rush.” 
Most of the chairs were rheumatic in their legs, 
and they all bore traces of hard usage —a con- 
dition which a battered-looking pair of boxing- 
gloves on the wall could probably have ex- 
plained. In one corner hung a long string of 
signs, which, as Jack explained, he and his wife 
had “borrowed” at different times. Fencing- 
foils, hockey-sticks, tennis-rackets, cutlasses, flint- 
lock pistols and muskets, were festooned by flags 
that Jack and his wife had waved at many a 
college victory. Scores of photographs were 
nailed wherever there was a spare square inch, 
and medals and cups of all kinds hung about, 
including the great silver challenge-cup for the 
mile, which Jack held for this year. 

Tommy was never tired of learning the his- 
tories of all the trophies which had accumu- 
lated in the room during the four years of 
Jack’s course, and was hugely delighted with 
all the college customs. It gave one such an 


important feeling to be awakened every morn- 
ing by a private “sweep” with such a black, 
shiny face and expansive grin, who polished 
the shoes, tidied up the room, and retailed 
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various scraps of college gossip as his patrons 
dressed. 

Then, the training table, where the team had 
their meals, was a source of unending delight to 
Tommy. Jack, as captain, sat at the head of 
the table, and. Tommy, as a prospective mas- 
cot, occupied the post of honor at his right, 
though he was occasionally ousted in favor of 
some alumnus or ex-athlete that happened to 
be passing through the town and dropped in 
to see how the team was progressing. Every 
morning, promptly at seven, Tommy rolled out 
of bed, and, following Jack’s example, splashed 
cold water all over his small self, and ended by 
a brisk rub with a huge, scratchy towel, that 
left him in a glow, with the blood tingling in 
every vein. It took Tommy some time to 
learn to dress as rapidly as Jack, for four years 
of continual practice in dressing, breakfasting, 
and getting to morning chapel all within twenty- 
five minutes gave the latter a great advantage. 
But Tommy would hurry into his clothes as 
rapidly as possible, and then, imitating the cap- 
tain’s majestic air, would stroll across the cam- 
pus with that august personage to the “ Fence,” 
where all of the team were bound to meet at 
sharp seven-thirty, and woe be to the man 
who was a minute or so late! He might ex- 
pect a scathing rebuke in the presence of the 
whole team, for Jack was a great disciplinarian. 
When they were all assembled, the captain led 
the way for a brisk mile walk in the sharp 
morning air, and they would reach the break- 
fast-table with wolfish appetites. Tommy en- 
joyed training diet immensely. To be sure, it 
seemed a little strange at first to have no bread, 
but only dry toast; and the water looked so 
queer and milky that he hesitated to drink it 
until Jack informed him confidentially that it 
was only because oatmeal had been boiled in 
it. There was no pastry or sweets, and the 
only delicacies were immense dishes of oranges 
and stewed prunes, and rice-pudding. But the 
great steaks, a good two inches thick, the sub- 
stantial mutton-chops, the foaming pitchers of 
creamy milk, and dainty pats of butter would 
disappear like magic, and Tommy did his full 
share in the work of devastation. 

In regard to the training table, there were 
sundry strange customs handed down from 
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time immemorial, as Tommy soon learned. 
On their way over to his first dinner at the 
table, Jack remarked impressively to the would- 
be mascot: “ Kid, if any one asks you to-night 
what kind of pudding there is for 
dessert, be sure to say that it ’s 
‘the same old kind.’” 

“Why?” queried Tommy. 

“Never mind,” said Jack, 
grimly ; “ only do as I tell you.” 

So that night, when platter 
after platter of rare beef had dis- 
appeared, to say nothing of sundry 
gallons of milk, stacks of toast, 
and other incidentals, “ pudding- 
time,” as it was called, drew nigh. 
The team was in great spirits that 
night, and all were roaring with 
laughter at a comical story that 
“ Fatty,” a long, lank sprinter, was 

elating. Old Frontes, the dig- 
nified darky who had acted as 
waiter at the athletic team training 
table for years, entered solemnly 
with an enormous dish of smoking 
rice-pudding, which, in accord 
with the time-honored custom, he 
proceeded to take first to the cap- 
tain and then to the man on the 
right, who chanced to be Tommy. 

“Say, Tommy Mascot,” sang 
out Fatty, from the other end of 
the table, “ what kind of pudding 
is there to-night ? ” 

It was just on the end of 
Tommy’s tongue to answer, “ Rice- 
pudding”; but Jack gave him a 
glance, and he remembered his 
warning. 

“Same old pudding, Fatty,” he piped up — 
everybody is called by his nickname at training 
table. 

Instantly, to Tommy’s intense bewilderment, 
each one at the table hurled something at 
Fatty. Oranges, pieces of toast, napkin-rings, 


everything not too hot or heavy, came sailing 
about the ears of the unfortunate Fatty in such 
abundance that he was finally forced to go 
under the table head foremost, until the storm 
should cease. 


When at last the bombardment 
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ceased and Fatty had emerged from his igno- 
minious position, Jack explained the mystery 
of this seeming outbreak of insanity to the 
amazed Tommy. 


The origin of the custom 


*“*TOMMY WOULD RIG HIMSELF UP IN SWEATERS AND JERSEYS MILES TOO BIG, 
AND RUN RACES WITH THE HAMMER-THROWER.” 


(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


was not known, but every newcomer at train- 
ing table had this same innocent question 
asked him. If, ignorant of the custom, he gave 
the name of the pudding, every one at the table 
was privileged to throw something at his un- 
lucky head ; but if, acting on the instruction of 
some experienced friend, he gave the answer 
given by Tommy, the storm descended on the 
questioner instead. 

Every morning, with the rest of the team, an 
hour or so after breakfast, Tommy would clam 
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ber into the big bus which had “ VARSITY ” 
painted in staring blue letters along the side, 
and would go rolling out to the Field, which 
was nearly two miles distant from the city. 
There, under the directions of “ Mike,” the 
famous trainer of the college, the men would 
train for the various track and field events ; and 
Tommy would rig himself up in sweaters and 
jerseys miles too big, and run races with the 
two-hundred-pound hammer-thrower, who, as 
Mike used to say, could run about as fast as a 
road-roller. Tommy and Mike became fast 
friends, and the former treasured up all the 
words of wisdom coming from the great 
trainer,—who had turned out many a world- 
record breaker,— and soon became quite profi- 
cient in times, records, pacing, and all the varied 
lore of the track. Often, after the morning’s 
practice was finished, the men, with small 
Tommy in the center, would cluster around 
Mike on the sun-warmed bleachers which sur- 
rounded the track, and hear him tell for the 
hundredth time how W. G. George beat Cum- 
mins at Stamford Bridge track in ’86, on the day 
when the world’s record for the mile went 
down to 4.1234; or of Johnson the profession- 
al’s great run, when for the first time in the 
history of athletics a man covered one hundred 
yards under ten seconds. All these Mike had 
seen, and many other wonderful athletic per- 
formances in England and America. And the 
team, too, Tommy found, were hardly the demi- 
gods he had pictured them, after all—only big, 
lusty, clear-eyed fellows, who thought a great 
deal of their college and captain and trainer, 
and who soon included their mascot in their 
affections. For they all became much attached 
to little “Tommy Mascot,” as he was nick- 
named, and taught him many weighty secrets 
in regard to running and jumping. 

At last the week was up,— far too quickly for 
Tommy, who had never had such a good time 
before,— and he was duly accepted as the mas- 
cot; and the night before college commenced, 
Fatty, who had become one of Tommy’s great- 
est friends in spite of the pudding episode, rose 
and proposed his health in a speech that con- 
vulsed the table. Everybody drank his health, 


standing, in glasses of oatmeal water; and then 
they all joined in the college song, and shouted 
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a chorus of “ Here ’s to Tommy Mascot ; drink 
it down, drink it down!” until the room shook. 

The next day Tommy went home, with the 
understanding that he was to accompany the 
team to New York on May 30, and act as their 
mascot at the great intercollegiate meeting, 
where all of the principal American colleges 
send teams to compete for the championship in 
track and field events, and where the winner 
carries off the Intercollegiate Challenge Cup 
to hold for a year. 

The weeks seemed to Tommy to go very 
slowly, though Jack and Fatty wrote long let- 
ters to the mascot, and told him all the gossip 
of the team. But at last the great day came. 
Jack was to run in the mile that day, and 
Tommy and Tommy’s father,— an athlete still, 
in spite of gray hairs,— his cousin, an ex-foot- 
ball player, and a crowd of other assorted 
relatives, all went up to Manhattan Field to 
see Jack run and his college win if possible. 
The rest of the party have seats in the grand- 
stand, but Tommy, as mascot, is to watch the 
games from the porch of the training quarters, 
where the team is stationed. 

One by one the preliminary heats in the 
sprints are run off. Fatty wins his heat in the 
100-yard dash; and Tommy watches the events 
from the porch, with those of the team who are 
not competing, all of them pale through the 
tan with the awful nervousness that comes over 
them before a race. 

At last a man wearing a flowing badge roars 
through the house, “ All out for the mile run!” 
and the great event of the day is to be decided. 

The long list of entries is read off by the 
clerk of the course, and the runners, wearing 
their different college colors, begin to take their 
places in two long white lines across the track. 
Tommy feels a great deal more excited than 
Jack, who with his spiked shoes calmly digs 
out his “marks” for his feet to stand in, and 
then, gripping tightly the pieces of cork that 
every runner holds in his hands during a race, 
stands awaiting the starter’s last command, 
“ Get set,” which comes just before the pistol- 
shot. Tommy thinks that he has never seen 
Jack look so grand, as he stands there in his 
scanty white running-suit, which allows the 
freest play of his lithe brown muscles, while 
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““*THE SAME OLD PUDDING 


the great letter on his breast, on which sparkles 
his “ sacred” senior society badge, rises and falls 
with his deep breathing. 

When the sharp crack of the pistol at last 
sounds, and the runners leap off in a confused 
white bunch, each man fighting desperately 
to get a good position on the first turn, ‘Tommy 
loses sight of his brother. The white mass 
strings out a little as it goes up the back stretch. 
Many of the new men lose their heads, and, 


making desperate efforts, draw away from the 
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cool-headed runners, who have been in many 
a mile race before, and have learned better 
than to “kill themselves’ 
It is not until they all speed past the starting- 
post, at the end of the first lap, that Tommy 
again catches sight of Jack—not up among the 
leaders, but running with provoking ease back 


’ 


on the first quarter. 


in the bunch. Two more laps are nearly fin- 
ished, and the little crowd of leaders becomes 
smaller and smaller as the tremendous pace 


tells, and one by one men begin to drop back. 
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The last lap is nearly at hand, and still Jack 
keeps his place far back. 


“ Hit it up a little, old man!” howls Jack’s 
cousin, the ex-football player, prancing up and 


down with excitement. 


“Get ahead of ’em, my boy! It’s your last 


lap!” shouts his father, remembering his old 
rowing days. 

“Go it, Jack!” pipes Tommy. 

“Rah, ’rah, ’rah! ’Rah, ’rah, ’rah! 
’Rah, ’rah, ’rah! Jack Ainslie!” roars 
his college delegation from the grand 
stand, while the team cheer on their 
captain from the training-house in 
voices hoarse from excitement. But 
to none of these cries does Jack pay 
the least attention. With his long 
stride, easy as the swoop of a swallow, he lopes 
along, thirty yards back of the three leaders — 
two men with a crimson bar across their breasts, 
and a crack “miler” who wears a great orange 
“P” on his black jersey. 

Now the bell on the finish-post sounds its 
quick clang; and every runner hears it, and 
knows that the last lap of all has come. A 
great hush has fallen on all the immense crowd 
of spectators. The leaders begin to quicken 
their stride, but their legs shake and their breath 
comes in sobs. Down the long straggling line, 
here and there, men are dropping out; gasping 
and almost sick with the terrible strain they 
stagger off the track and throw themselves 
panting on the ground, while it seems as if their 
heaving lungs never would be satisfied. Now 
Jack is far down the back-stretch. Fifty 
yards more, and the leaders will have turned 
the last corner into the home-stretch. Sud- 
denly a quiet-looking man with a sweater 
thrown across his shoulders and a stop-watch in 
his hand, who has been standing close by the 
track, calls in a voice that rings up and down 
the silent field : 

“ Now, Jack, me boy!” and this time Jack 
hears. Like a flash that long stride quickens 
and becomes even longer, and, spurting mag- 
nificently, yard by yard he closes up on the 
leaders. The last turn has come, and neck 
and neck the three leaders swing into the long 
home-stretch, with Jack a scant yard behind the 
inside man. The pace commences to tell on 
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‘“*MR. AINSLIE IS STANDING ON HIS CHAIR.” 
(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


the orange-and-black runner, who has been 
forced by the crafty leaders to go on the out- 
side of the long curve. He staggers, begins to 
drop back, and all in a moment is out of the 
race. Now the red thread is stretched tightly 
across the track from the two white finish-posts. 
The man who first breaks that thin line wins the 
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race. The two leaders are running now in 
staggers, lurching along, but still that yard 
ahead, and the finish is so frightfully near. 
From the great tiers of seats up and down the 
grand stand and along the bleachers run deep 
waves of sound. The “ brek-e-kek-kex, co-ax, 
co-ax!” cuts through the nine slow “ ’rahs,” 
and all the thousands of adherents of the other 
colleges, seeing that the race lies between the 
Blue and Crimson, lend their voices to one 
or the other. The “’Rah, ’rah, ’rah! C-o- 
|-u-m-b-i-a!” is heard for the blue; while the 
wearers of the royal purple, the adherents of 
aristocratic little Williams, and the brown-and- 
white-ribboned men from conservative old 
Brown, join with them. On the other hand, 
the “ Hal-lab-aloo! hal-lab-aloo! Amherst!” 
and “ Cornell! I yell! I yell!” join with the 
crimson-ribboned men. , 
Mr. Ainslie is standing on his chair; Jack’s 
cousin has torn the brim half off his new straw 
hat, as he waves it wildly ; while Tommy, with 
the tears of excitement running down his face, is 
shouting himself hoarse with the team, who, in 
a little group on the porch, are cheering on 
their captain in an agony of earnestness. One 
man has dropped back side by side with Jack ; 
but the other, a veteran who has won the inter- 
collegiate mile for years, still leads, and but 
a scant ten yards are left. Suddenly the quiet- 
looking man close by the judges at the finish 
raises his hand, and for the first time Tommy 
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notices that it is Mike. Jack sees the signal; 
his teeth set, back goes his head, while his 
hands clench on the running-corks until the 
knuckles are white, and little flecks of foam are 
on his parted lips. Now he has drawn away 
from his companion, and is neck and neck with 
the leader. Now they are almost at the finish. 
A last desperate plunge, and the great ! lue “Y” 
breaks the tape six inches ahead of the crimson 
bar! The race is won, and five points are 
added to the score of Jack’s college, which, as 
it afterward turns out, gives them the victory, 
and the privilege of carrying back to the trophy- 
room the coveted Cup. 

Tommy watches the crowd of joyous men 
carry his brother on their shoulders in triumph 
to the training quarters, very white, but with a 
grin of utter content on his face; he sees upper- 
class men, graduates, and even staid professors 
pass up to shake his hand and congratulate 
him; and Mike, for once forgetting his usual 
silence, come rushing up, swinging the sweater 
over his head, and fairly hug Jack, exclaiming 
in a stentorian voice: “I knew you could do 
it, me boy! I knew ’t was in you to win!” 
As Tommy views all these ovations, and sees 
the passionate love for the honor of their col- 
lege which fills all these young athletes, he 
vows to himself that he, too, will be a runner, 
and some day become a member of the team 
which he has so successfully mascoted, if, as 
Mike says, it be “ in him.” 
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THE STORY OF BETTY. 


By CaRoLyn WELLs. 


[This story was begun in the January number.) 


CHAPTER IX. 
BUYING A GRANDMOTHER. 


Now, Mr. Dick was jesting: he had n’t 
engaged a baby sister at all, and he only 
made them think so for a joke. And as Betty 
had set her heart on the wee Polly, the state 
of affairs was easily explained to the guardians 
of the other two infants, and so the question 
was settled. 

Mrs. Van Court went to the asylum to see 
the child, and approved of her appearance, 
after which she took great interest in buying 
the little one’s wardrobe. Some toys were 
provided too, and a baby-carriage with white 
rugs andcushions. A nurse had to be secured, 
but the question of servants had not yet been 
discussed. 

‘ Popinjay,” said Mr. Dick, one morning at 
breakfast, “I ’ve found a grandmother for 
you.” 

Betty looked at him doubtfully, for she re- 
membered the baby-sister joke. 

“Yes, I have, honor bright—a_ beautiful 
grandmother. Apple-cheeked old lady with 
silvery hair, pleasant voice, and spectacles. 
Dost like the picture?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Betty, demurely; “is it for 
sale?” 

“Well, it will be on exhibition this after- 
noon, and you can look at it and see if it suits 
you.” 

“What are you talking about, Dick?” said 
his sister. 

“Why, I’m in dead earnest, Grace,” replied 
the young man, “and if you ’Il listen I ’ll tell 
you all about it. I was up at the Sandersons’ 
last night, and they were awfully interested in 
hearing about Betty; and when I inquired if 
they knew of any grandmother looking for a 
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She ’s a 


place, they told me of one at once. 
lady they ’ve known for years, and she ’s a bit 
eccentric and old-fashioned, I believe, but they 
all sang her praises at the top of their lungs. 
I think she must be delightful, but I did n’t 
buy her at once, for I thought probably you ’d 
engaged a lot of ’em in your wholesale way. 
She ’s old enough for gray hair and glasses, 
and yet young enough to keep house for the 
Popinjay, and look after her welfare mentally, 
morally, and physically.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Van Court, with an air of 
great relief, “it would make the whole thing 
seem more possible to have a woman like that 
at the head of it. And any one the Sander- 
sons recommend is sure to be all right. Is 
she eccentric in her dress, Dick?” 

“They did n’t say so. I imagine she ’s of 
the ‘old woman clad in rusty black’ variety. 
But Popinjay, here, will change all that, and 
deck her out in lo-and-behold gowns of all 
colors of the rainbow.” 

“Indeed I won't,” said Betty, quickly; 
“she shall have a pretty brown dress for every 
day, and a gray silk for Sunday.” 

“Oho! going to keep all the bright colors 
for yourself and little Polly, are you?” 

A quick answer rose to Betty’s lips; but she 
was learning to control her temper, so she 
dropped her eyes and said nothing. 

“Don’t tease her so, Dick,” said his mother. 
“ Betty’s love of bright colors is not a crime, 
and when she learns the appropriate times and 
occasions she can gratify it as much as she 
likes. Tell us more of this interesting lady. 
What is her name? ” 

“ Her name is Mrs. Kinsey. 
and lives entirely alone now; but she has been 
accustomed to taking charge of a large house 
and family, and would like some such position 
again. But Mrs. Sanderson gives a tea this 
afternoon, and she sent invitations for you all 


She is a widow, 
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to come; and as Mrs. Kinsey will be there, 
Betty can size her up and see if she is the ‘not 
impossible she.’ ” 

Miss Van Court and Mr. Brewster had an 


engagement for the afternoon, but the other 


** UNCONSCIOUSLY BETTY HAD IMITATED MRS. 
MOVEMENT. 
four concluded to go and see what Mrs. Kin- 
sey was like. 

They went in a carriage; and Betty wore a 
soft white wool dress with cherry ribbons, and 
her beloved Leghorn hat with its many feathers. 

She felt very grand and grown-up going to 
an afternoon tea, though she had no idea in 
what that ceremony consisted. As they went 
she asked Mrs. Van Court for special instruc- 
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tions as to her behavior; but that lady only 
told her to greet her hostess politely, and after 
that to look pleasant and say very little: for 
Betty when trying to be very correct always 
made her worst blunders in speech and accent. 

“Watch mother,” said Mr. Dick, 
“and do exactly as she does.” 

This was a bit of mischief, for he 
knew that when Betty tried to copy 
Mrs. Van Court’s manner, she suc- 
ceeded not wisely, but too well, and 
presented something of a caricature 
of the dignified lady. 

“You stay by me, Betty,” said Mr. 
Morris; “I ’ll look out for you and 
help you over the hard places.” 

The Sandersons’ home was a very 
handsome one, and Betty was quite 
dazzled by its grandeur as she fol- 
lowed Mrs. Van Court through the 
lofty hall decorated with statues and 
tall palms, and came at last to the 
Turkish tea-room where their hostess 
waited to receive them. 

Mrs. Van Court entered, and, her 
gown being very long, according to 
the prevailing fashion, she raised it a 
trifle with her left hand as she crossed 
the thick rugs. Still holding it, she 
lifted her right elbow and shook lat- 
erally Mrs. Sanderson’s extended fin- 
ger-tips. 

“So glad to see you,” murmured 
the hostess, and then Mrs. Van Court 
presented her young charge. 

Unconsciously Betty had imitated 
Mrs. Van Court’s every movement, 
and daintily holding up her short 
skirt, she crooked her elbow and 
offered her finger-tips in exact imi- 
tation of her model. This perform- 
ance much Mr. Dick, 
next, and he resolved to warn Betty about it 
later. As soon as she could make an oppor- 
tunity, Mrs. Sanderson came: to Mrs. Van 
Court, and pointed out her candidate for the 
position of grandmother to the small heiress. 

Although Mrs. Kinsey was in full view, she 
was sitting in the next room, with her face 
turned partly away from them, so the pros- 
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pecting party could discuss her appearance 
without fear of being overheard. 
“T think she looks charming,” said Mrs. 
Van Court, who was a lady of quick decisions. 
“So do I,” said Betty, who was quicker yet, 
“and I ’m going to ask her if she ’Il come.” 
The child darted away, and in a moment 
they saw her talking eagerly to Mrs. Kinsey. 
‘Bless my soul!” said Mr. Morris, excitedly, 
but in a low tone, “what an impulsive child 
Whatever is to become of her I don’t 





she is! 
know—I don’t know. 

“Tet her alone,’ said Mr. Van Court; 
“she ’ll come out all right. She wé// have her 
own way, and as her own way is often the 
best way, why interfere?” 

“Ves, of course,” said his mother; “but I 
can’t get used to seeing a child of fourteen so 
independent and self-reliant.” 

“ But she needs to be, my dear madam; she 
needs to be,” asserted Mr. Morris. “In her 
unusual position, what would become of her if 
she were of an incapable, undecided nature, 
and never knew her own mind?” 

“That would be far better, for then she 
could be put in care of some responsible older 
person and looked after properly.” 

“T ’ve an idea Mrs. Kinsey will look after 
her properly,” said Mr. Dick. 

And truly it seemed so, for now 
Betty was sitting on a stool at that 
lady’s feet, and talking to her very 
earnestly. 

When, with one of her sudden 
impulses, Betty had decided that this 
the very grandmother she 
wanted, she had lost no time in 
trying to secure her. 

Mrs. Kinsey was sitting in a large 
arm-chair, and for the moment no 
one was talking to her. 

3etty walked swiftly to her side, 
and taking the lady’s hand in both | 
her own, said: “I have n’t father 
or mother. Will you be my grand- 
mother? "’ 

Mrs. Kinsey smiled kindly at the little girl, 
for she was an astute old lady, and saw that 
Betty was asking in all honesty, however ab- 
surd her question might sound. 


was 










Browning or George Eliot. 
and white, but with bright, dark eyes, and a 
firmly set chin that told of shrewdness and will- 
power. 
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“ Are you looking for a grandmother?” she 
inquired. 

“Yes, ’m, I am; but you ’re the first-one 
I’ve asked, and I do hope you ’ll come, for 
you ’re just the very one I want.” 

“Bring that little ottoman, and sit down 
here and tell me all about it.” 

When Mrs. Kinsey spoke she did n’t look 
old at all; indeed, her whole appearance was 
quaint and old-fashioned, rather than aged. 
She wore her silver-gray hair looped loosely 
round her ears and caught up at the back 
with a single comb, after the fashion of Mrs. 











*** POPINJAY, YOU CUGHT TO KNOW BETTER THAN TO ASK SUCH DIFFICULT 
CONUNDRUMS,’ SAID RICHARD VAN COURT.” 


(SEE PAGE 560.) 


Her face was thin 


Her dress was of plain black silk 
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made in the fashion of many years ago, and 
she wore a wide lace collar and a brooch of 
woven hair. 

Betty brought the stool and sat down, feeling 
more and more that this was the right one, if 
she could only persuade her to come. Her 
anxiety made her very earnest, and she forgot 
to be careful of speech or manner. 

“Well, ma’am, you see I was a poor girl 
workin’ out at service in a boardin’-house; an’ 
all of a sudden my gran’father died some- 
where in Australia, an’ left me all his fortune. 
An’ it ’s a great deal of money, an’ I ’m takin’ 
it to buy me a home an’ a family. An’ after 
that I’m goin’ to buy me some education, for 
I want to learn all that ’s in the books. An’ 
I chose for my family a gran’mother an’ a 
baby sister an’ a brother. My brother ’ll be 
Lame Jack, but I hope he can be cured of it; 
my little sister I have spoke for from the 
orphan asylum already; an’ it ’s you I want 
for my gran’mother. Mr. Morris is my lawyer, 
ma’am, an’ he says I must n’t try to duy a 
gran’mother, but to engage one an’ then pay 
her a salary. But I’m thinkin’ it ’s all the 
same; an’ will you come, ma’am, dear?” 

Betty’s voice had grown wheedlesome, and 
she caressed softly the lady’s delicate hand 
with her little brown ones. 

““What would be your notion of the duties 
of a grandmother? ” 

“T thought she could keep house for me, 
ma’am, an’ at the same time be teachin’ me to 
keep it for myself once I ’m older. An’ I 
thought she ’d sit at the head of my table an’ 
pour tea an’ coffee, an’ I'd like her to give the 
orders to my servants, for I’m afraid they ’d 
have disrespect of me. I ’m Irish, you know, 
ma'am, on my father’s side; but my mother 
was an American lady, an’ I want to grow up 
like her. I can’t even tell you my own story 
as it should be told,—I ’m too ignorant,—but 
I ’ll let Mr. Morris tell it. The Van Courts, 


ma’am, are true friends, an’ you would n’t 
believe how kind they ’ve been to me. 
they ’re comin’ now.” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Sanderson approached, 
bringing the Van Court party in her train. 
She introduced them to Mrs. Kinsey, and the 
grandmother project was discussed. 


Here 
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Mrs. Kinsey was straightforward and busi- 
nesslike. She treated the position as that of 
an ordinary housekeeper, and stated definitely 
her qualifications for such service. At the same 
time she had taken a decided liking to the lit- 
tle Irish girl, and resolved in her heart to be- 
come a true “ grandmother ” to her in as loving 
a way as possible. 

Mr. Morris stated clearly the advantages 
and disadvantages of the undertaking; for, 
though the actual work would be light, there 
was a great deal of responsibility to be assumed 
by some one, and this would devolve largely 
on the housekeeper; and in view of this, he 
offered what seemed to Mrs. Kinsey a munifi- 
cent salary. 

She said, in reply, that she appreciated the 
responsibilities of the position, and if she de- 
cided to assume them would conscientiously do 
her best for Betty’s welfare in every way. She 
said she would consider the matter overnight, 
and would send them her answer the next day. 

Then a hush fell on the whole company of 
guests, for a lady stood up and began to sing. 

Betty could not understand the words, and 
knew nothing at all of music, but the beautiful 
sounds went straight to her ignorant little soul, 
and when they ceased her eyes were full of 
tears. 

“T don’t know why I cry,” she said apolo- 
getically, as Mr. Dick looked at her, apparently 
ready to tease; “I am not sorry for anything, 
but I can’t help it.” 

Mrs. Kinsey seemed to understand, and she 
patted Betty’s shoulder with a kindly touch. 

“Tf you enjoy crying over music, Popinjay, 
I ‘ll take you to a comic opera to-morrow 
afternoon. There’s nothing so sad as a comic 
opera. May she go, mother? I ’d like her to 
hear some really pathetic music.” 

“Yes, take her if you like, Richard, but 
don’t tease her.” 


“No, ma’am; I won't. Popinjay, will you 


‘Come, oh, come with me? 
The mo-on is beaming’ 


—it will be, really, you know. The scenic 
effects of a comic opera are far ahead of na- 
ture. Will you go?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Betty; ‘“ with pleasure.” 
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The next day being Saturday, they went to 
a matinée of “The Mikado.” Miss Grace 
and Mr. Brewster went too, and they all sat in 
a small curtained room that they called a “ box,” 
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““Miss BETTY, I "LL WURRK ME FINGER-ENDS OFF FER YE, SO I WILL!’” 
(SEE PAGE 566.) 


though Betty could n’t see why. It was much 
more like an elevator, only it did n’t go up and 
down. 

The performance on the stage pleased Betty 
beyond all power of speech. She soon dis- 
covered that the sadness of it was only one of 
Mr. Dick’s jokes, and she laughed merrily at 
the songs and funny speeches and the grotesque 
antics of the Japanese characters. 

She reveled, too, in the gorgeous colorings 
of the costumes and stage settings, and she 
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listened to the music with a rapt, far-away 
expression. 

When they went back to the hotel, Mrs. Van 

Court received them with the good news that 
Mrs. Kinsey had called, and said she would 
accept the position of grandmother-house- 
keeper, and could be ready to come in a week, 
if they desired her so soon. 
She and Mr. Morris had had a long talk, 
and she had proved so clear-headed and kind- 
hearted that he felt convinced 
he could not leave his charge 
in better hands. 

They were all glad of Mrs. 
Kinsey’s decision, and as their 
errands accom- 
plished, they began to think 
about returning to Green- 
borough. 

They decided to go back on 
Monday ; and Mr. Morris, who 
had only one more week be- 
fore sailing for Australia, said 
he would go back with them 
and remain a few days. Betty 
felt sorry at the thought of 
parting from her good friend, 
but rejoiced that, instead of 
sailing with him to his far-dis- 


were now 


tant home, she was soon to be 
installed in a home of her own, 
which promised in all respects 
to be what she had longed for. 


CHAPTER X, 


hick “ DENNISTON HALL.” 
THey reached’ Green- 
borough Monday evening, and 
it took the rest of that week to get the 


house settled. Even after the carpets were 
laid and the heavy furniture put in place, there 
was much to do in the way of hanging pictures 
and arranging ornaments, and each of Betty’s 
good friends continued to superintend the 
special apartments they had chosen. 

Betty wandered about the house from room 
to room, wondering why her friends were so 
good to her. 

She stopped in the music-room, where Rich- 
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ard Van Court was at work, and put the ques- 
tion to him. 

The young man was sitting on top of a 
step-ladder, and held in his arms a marble bust 
of Franz Liszt. 

He scowled at her, and said: “ Popinjay, 
you ought to know better than to ask such 
difficult conundrums while I ’m carefully pla- 
cing Liszt in his niche. However, I ’ll answer 
you, as I ’m so good-natured. Hello! I ’ve 
made a startling discovery. The late la- 
mented Franz Liszt had a defective ear. 
Now who would have supposed that? Yes, 
it’s certainly chipped. Methinks ’t would be 
better to present the gentleman to the public 
gaze in profile. But to return to the subject in 
hand—why, child, we are not setting up your 
household gods out of pure charity. It is 
principally because we enjoy the work our- 
selves. Brewster, in there, is just in his ele- 
ment arranging those books on their shelves; 
Grace is having a lovely time in the parlor; 
mother is happy pottering about upstairs; and 
old Morris is doubtless all the happier because 
the kitchen range smokes. So you see, Joco- 
seria, it is not all disinterested affection, though 
we are all fond of you. See?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Betty; “and I ’m glad you 
like it, for I could never repay you otherwise.” 

Even the stately Miss Margaret Van Court 
wanted a share in the goings on, and she offered 
to look after the great front veranda. This 
she transformed into a most inviting place, 
with awnings, rugs, palms, hammocks, and 
wicker settees and tables, and the whole party 
sat here one afternoon, resting from their labors. 

“What are you going to call this place, 
Betty?” said Mr. Dick. “ Your local habita- 
tion ought to have a name.” 

“Oh, yes; let us think of some appropriate 
name for it,” said Miss Grace. ‘“‘ How would 
‘ Brooklawn’ do?” 

“ Too wishy-washy for such a unique home,” 
said Mr. Dick. ‘ Think of something expres- 
sive, like ‘The Popinjay’s Nest.’” 

“No,” said Miss Margaret; ‘‘ choose a name 
that describes the house.” 

“The house is mostly hall,” said Mrs. Van 
Court, laughing. ‘“‘I never saw so many halls 
and stairs in one house before.” 
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“Yes, that’s a good name—‘ Mostly Hall,’” 
said Dick, gravely. ‘‘ How do you like that, 
Popinjay?” 

“It’s pretty,” said she, unconscious of any 
joke; “but I ’m thinkin’ I ’d like a name that 
would be remindful of my gran’father.” 

“That ’s right, that ’s right,” said Mr. Morris. 
“Old Dennis McGuire’s name ought to be 
honored by his granddaughter. Dennis— 
Denniston—‘ Denniston Hall.’ How ’s that?” 

“T think just ‘ Denniston’ is prettier,” said 
Mrs. Van Court. 

“Now, wait a minute,” said Mr. Morris. 
“* Denniston’ for the whole place, and ‘ Den- 
niston Hall’ for the house itself.” 

And so the name was settled. Of course 
the story of Betty’s fortune had spread rapidly 
among the gossips of Greenborough, and she 
had become what Mr. Richard called a “local 
celebrity.” Whenever she returned from a trip 
to the village, he inquired if the spectators 
had thrown buns to her or poked her with their 
parasols. 

Betty did n’t mind his chaff, but her wealth 
subjected her to many petty annoyances. It 
seemed as if all the domestics in town wanted 
to enter her service. Applicants of all kinds, 
from butler to scullery-maid, fairly swarmed 
round the Denniston doors, and even attacked 
the Van Court house. But Mrs. Van Court 
finally arranged the corps of servants to her 
complete satisfaction, and Betty’s modest es- 
tablishment consisted of a cook, a kitchen-maid, 
a neat waitress, and a parlor-maid. 

Ellen was the cook. She had been among 
the first applicants for the position, and re- 
minded Betty of her promise. As she had 
already left Mrs. Tucker’s house, Mrs. Van 
Court felt no hesitation in engaging her, and 
Betty was delighted to benefit her old friend. 

Pete, the ashman, was employed as head 
gardener, for Betty remembered his kindness ; 
and though he had little knowledge of gar- 
dening, he had great administrative ability, and 
was to act as overseer and general utility man 
about the place, and to let the under-gardeners 
do the work. 

“Miss Betty,” he said, falling at once into 
the attitude of respect called for by her changed 
position, “I ‘ll wurrk me finger-ends off fer ye, 
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so I will; an’ I ’ll niver shlape, night nor day, 
but pathrol the place ag’in’ the burgulars.” 
However, this extreme watchfulness was not 
necessary, for Greenborough was a quiet place ; 
and besides, Mr. Morris had presented the 
young housekeeper with an enormous St. Ber- 
nard dog, which, though gentle as a kitten to his 
friends, was yet a safeguard against intruders. 
The dog was named “Sydney,” in honor of 
Mr. Morris’s Australian home; and the day 
the little lawyer left Greenborough, he told 
the dog that Betty was to be his especial 
charge, and he must let no harm come to her. 


And now Denniston was rapidly nearing 
completion, and Betty was impatient to take 
possession. 

Lame Jack had been adopted as a brother. 
There was no formal adoption, of course, for 
poor Jack had no guardian to dispute his posses- 
sion. Betty simply asked him if he would come 
and live at Denniston for the rest of his life. 

“Will I!” he exclaimed, his eyes wide with 
astonishment. “Well, I rather guess I w/// 
Do yer mean it, Bet?” 

“Yes, I do,” said she, as she grasped his 
outstretched hands, this being the only method 
either knew of ratifying a treaty. “I want 
you to come; an’ you must n’t call me Bet. 
An’ we ’ll both learn things, an’ be real nice 
people.” 

“ All right, Bet— Betty, I mean. I'll do jest 
what yer want me to, an’ I ’ll try an’ be a tip- 
top brother. Say, are yer goin’ ter be yer own 
boss? ” 

“Why, yes, Jack, or—no, not exactly. I ’ve 
bought me a gran’mother, an’ she ’Ill tell me 
some what to do; an’ I ’m goin’ to have a 
governess to teach me book-learnin’ an’ train 
me in good manners.” 

‘“H’m! —who ’s goin’ ter boss me?” 

“Nobody will boss you, Jack, unless you 
want them to; but I know you ’ll love the 
gran’mother.” 

“Well, I 'llcome; an’ if you ’re too high- 
toned fer me I ’ll light out, fer I can’t stand 
much fixin’s, an’ that ’s sure.” 

“ All right, Jack; come and try it, an’ if it 
don’t suit, you can leave whenever you like.” 
Saturday afternoon was the time set for Betty 
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to install herself in her home, and Saturday 
morning the Van Court ladies went over to 
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“ALMOST PETRIFIED WITH FRIGHT, STOOD PERFECTLY 


STILL (SEE NEXT 


Denniston to assure themselves that everything 
was in readiness. 

The servants had arrived, and Mrs. Kinsey 
was expected on the four-o’clock train, and 
would bring the baby and nurse with her. 

Betty could scarcely wait until luncheon was 
over; then she ran for her hat, and sat down on 
the Van Courts’ veranda to wait for the carriage 
which was to come for her—her own carriage, 
driven by her own coachman! She could n't 
realize it, but then she had long since given up 


trying to realize things. It all seemed like a 
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fairy tale, and she often pinched herself to 
make sure she was not dreaming. 

Presently the carriage came, and Betty said 
good-by to the friends who had been so kind. 

“Oh, no, Betty, not good-by,” said Miss 
Grace, “only good afternoon; for we shall 
come to see you often, and you must come 
here whenever you wish.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Van Court; “if anything 
goes wrong in your household,—and sometimes 
things do,—come at once to me for help.” 

Betty thanked them again and again, and her 
eyes were moist as she stepped into her carriage. 
They let her go alone, for they knew her inde- 
pendent spirit, and felt sure it would not seem 
so much her own home if any one else had even 
a seeming authority there. 

So Betty drove away in state, waving her 
hand to the ladies on the veranda, and feeling 
as if she had grown up very suddenly. 

“To Denniston,” she said to the coachman, 
with the same air and intonation that Mrs. Van 
Court used in giving orders ; and the man, Bar- 
ney, who had considered Betty’s patronage as 
a joke, realized at once that she was mistress. 

As they neared Denniston, Betty pinched 
her arm, saying to herself: “I am awake, an’ 
I ’m goin’ in my own carriage to my own 
home. I’m Betty McGuire still, but at last 
I ’ve got a home an’ a family!” 

Up the long avenue of trees, and then they 
stopped at the steps of the beautiful veranda. 
Betty got out, saying, “I ’ll want the carriage 
again, please, in time to go to meet the four- 
o’clock train,” and smiling so pleasantly that 
Barney concluded his small mistress was as 
kind as she was dignified. 

Betty went at once to her own lovely room, 
which Mrs. Van Court had further beautified 
with fresh flowers that morning, and taking off 
her hat, threw herself on the couch in a burst 
of happiness. 

“It ’s true, it ’s true!” she exclaimed, “an 
I ’m here, an’ my family is soon comin’; an 
oh, how happy I am! ” 

Then she roamed about the house, peeped 
into some of her new books, struck a few keys 
of the piano, and finally paused before a door 
she had never noticed before. It was locked, 
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but the key turned easily, and the door slid 
back, disclosing what seemed to be an elevator. 

“Tt is,” she thought. ‘I remember now 
that Mrs. Ryan said, ‘That ’s the elevator to 
the tower,’ an’ I did n’t know then what she 
meant; but I know now: it ’s like they have 
in the big New York stores an’ the hotel. 
But I don’t know how this one works.” 

She stepped inside and pulled the rope, as 
she had seen the elevator-boys do. 

Then the door slid softly shut, and the 
elevator began to rise. Betty laughed with 
glee, wondering if it would go to the tower 
without stopping. It did; and being automatic, 
when it reached the top, it stopped at a closed 
door, the sill of which was about a foot wide. 

Betty stepped out on this ledge, and tried to 
open the door, which was evidently a sliding 
one; but it would not open, and, to her horror, 
she felt rather than saw the elevator going down 
again. She turned her head, only to discover 
that it was too late to jump into the descend- 
ing car, and, almost petrified with fright, she 
stood perfectly still. Indeed, that was the only 
thing to do. With her face and outstretched 
hands against the smooth wood of the door, 
and her feet on the narrow sill, she knew that 
if she looked round again, she must become 
dizzy and fall at once. 

But what was the alternative? 

Only to stand there until help came, or— 
until she lost control of her senses. 

Betty had never fainted, but she knew what 
it meant, and she knew the necessity for keep- 
ing calm. She set her teeth, and resolved to 
stand perfectly still and call for help. She had 
to turn her head a little to run any chance of 
making her voice heard, but she dared not turn 
it far enough to look down into that dreadful 
abyss. Then she called: 

“El-len! El-len! ” But no one replied. 

“ El-len!” she called again ; then, more hope- 
fully: ‘ Pete! Pete! ” 

But no one downstairs could hear the voice 
of the little girl away up in the tower, and at 
last Betty’s hands began to grow numb and all 
her joints seemed to stiffen. With a last de- 
spairing cry of “ El-len!” her voice failed her, 
and she stood helpless. 


(To be continued.) 
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By Litian ALLEN MARTIN. 


ONE evening, when the children in America 
were just going to bed, a baby on the other 
side of the world opened her gray eyes and lay 
watching the sunbeams shining through the 
shutter-door at the foot of her crib. Before she 
got tired of listening to the sparrows twittering 
and scolding in the eaves of the veranda, and 
of looking at the amusing little gray lizards 
chasing one another over the walls, her nurse 
came in to dress her. This nurse did not wear 
a pretty gingham dress and a big white apron ; 
she had on a cotton skirt with 


stripes of blue, yellow, and brown running 


very scant 
around instead of up and down, and a tight- 
fitting white muslin jacket. Over her shoulders 
she wore a rose-pink scarf. Through large 
holes in the lobes of her ears were thrust gold 
cylinders as large around as a cent. Her 
glossy black hair was arranged in a neat knot, 
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which was adorned with the fragrant green and 
brown blossoms of the 7/’/ang-zh’ lang tree. 

When the gray-eyed baby, whose name was 
Ruth, saw the shining earrings and the flowers, 
she laughed and called, “* Um Ma, Um Ma!” 
which was her way of saying her nurse’s name, 
Cum Moon. All the babies for hundreds of 
miles around had black eyes, brown skins, and 
stiff black hair. Most of them were fed with 
bananas and rice, made into pulp for toothless 
infants by their mothers or older sisters. The 
baby with gray eyes, soft brown fuzzy hair, and 
a pearly white skin, who was fed only with milk, 
seemed a very dainty creature to her many dark 
friends, who called her always “ nai noy ” (little 
lady). 

Cum Moon, the nurse, took Ruth from her 
crib and sniffed with her nose the warm little 
cheek and neck ; this is the Laos way of kissing. 
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“ Nai noy pi doy!” (“ The little lady is going on 
the mountain !”’) she repeated many times while 
dressing her. Out on the broad veranda where 
Ruth spent all her waking hours it was very 
lively and entertaining. Such a running about 
and ordering and packing as there was! Mat- 
tresses, pillows, and blankets were strewn over 
the floor; dishes, clothing, and provisions were 
being packed into bamboo baskets. In the open 
space before the house, below the high veranda, 
four big elephants leisurely broke up and 
chewed long, juicy banana-stalks, making a 
great rustling noise as they swept the broad 
leaves over the ground. By and by the hub- 
bub on the veranda quieted down. ‘The filled 
baskets were fastened two by two, one on each 
end of a short pole ; this pole was hoisted over a 
man’s shoulder, and off he trotted with his load. 

Down among the elephants was a great 
shouting and groaning and straining. The 
elephants were made to kneel down while the 
heavy howdahs, or elephant-saddles, were put 
in place on their backs. Two of the howdahs 
were packed with bedding, two folding-chairs, 
a coop of chickens, a stone water-filter, cans of 
kerosene — whatever could not be put into the 
bamboo baskets. ‘The third elephant was led 
up to the first landing of the long flight of ve- 
randa stairs, and Ruth’s mama stepped upon a 
chair, then on the stair-railing, and then on the 
elephant’s head, whence it was easy to reach 
the seat of the howdah. Papa made the pas- 
sage to the howdah more quickly and with less 
trepidation. Lastly, dear Dr. McGilvary, who 
was speeding the expedition, handed the baby 
over to papa, and a chorus of “ Nai noy pi 
doy!” went up from an admiring crowd as- 
sembled below. The procession moved out of 
the gate, the brass bells at the elephants’ necks 
chiming melodiously. 

On the huge head of each beast was perched 
his driver. Brown-skinned people hastened 
past, walking much faster than the slow-moving 
elephants, and many called a word of greeting 
to Ruth and her parents. ‘“ Where is the 


teacher going to come back from?” was their 
polite form of inquiry, oft repeated. 

The women generally exclaimed: “ Nai noy 
pi doy kah?” (‘Is the little lady going on the 
mountain ?”’) 
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The little train of servants and carriers 
walked near the elephants until they came to 
a long bridge, over which the foot-travelers 
crossed a river, while the elephants went on to 
a ford a short distance above. At the brink of 
the stream the animals paused and cautiously 
tried the river-bottom with their trunks, took a 
step forward, tried the bottom again, took an- 
other step, and thus they carried their loads 
slowly and safely over. There were a number 
of elephants at the ford. One mother elephant 
had a baby elephant with her, and when he 
got into water over his head he held on to his 
mother’s tail and was towed along. A young 
elephant was being bathed by his driver, and 
he squealed and bellowed like a naughty boy 
having his face washed. Just as the opposite 
bank was reached, a long string of mules carry- 
ing rice came down to cross the river; and as 
elephants have a great dislike to mules and 
ponies, all the drivers had their hands full. The 
elephants were controlled by shouting, and by 
being poked in the head with iron-pointed 
sticks. 

For the next hour the path led over the 
plain, past the city of Cheung Mai with its 
crumbling walls and deep moat full of lotus- 
plants. By the side of the road grew scarlet 
cannas and castor-oil plants in almost the same 
profusion with which the goldenrod and aster 
bloom with us. Over some muddy places little 
yellow butterflies were fluttering, and one poor 
elephant worked himself into a fever of ner- 
vousness over them, appearing to be very much 
annoyed by the little things. Another was 
alarmed by a white cloth that had been thrown 
over a bush to dry. 

In captivity, the elephant is the most timid 
and easily discouraged of animals. He has to 
have the best of care, to be carefully fed and 
kindly treated ; if over-worked or neglected, he 
simply gives up the struggle of life — lies down 
and dies. 

Just as the sun was becoming uncomfortably 
hot the shade of the woods was reached. Ata 
brook-side the foot-travelers were waiting for the 
elephants, and the whole party halted to rest 
and give the animals some water. As they 
went on, the broad road came to an end, and 
only a very narrow path, made by generations 
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of passing elephants, showed the way. It was 
The soft feet of the 


Now and then a low- 


very quiet in the forest. 
elephants made no noise. 
hanging branch brushed over the roof of the 
howdah. Occasionally the driver called “ Koy, 
koy!” to remind their charges to be careful 
of pushing the howdah against the trees. In 
some places where the foliage was very thick 
they used the big knives from their belts to 
chop a space for the howdahs to pass. 

The swaying motion of the howdah and the 
noonday heat made Ruth very sleepy. Papa 
laid her down on the cushions, and soon she 
slept as soundly as if she were in her own crib. 
The sure-footed elephants climbed up, up, past 
precipices so deep that mama kept her eyes 
shut for fear of becoming dizzy ; they descended 
steep slopes, dragging their hind legs; they 
ascended steeper ones on their front knees, 
keeping the howdahs quite level all the time. 
Always up they went, until, where the trees al- 
lowed glimpses out, one could look down on 
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the plain far below. The gilded roofs of the 
Buddhist temples glittered in the sun. One 
could trace the river by the feathery bamboos 
and tall palm-trees that marked its fertile 
course. Here and there clustered groups of 
fruit-trees and of betel-palms told of the ham- 
lets of low huts concealed beneath their shade. 

At last came a very steep ascent. ‘The ele- 
phants panted, and the drivers shouted words 
of encouragement to them. The thick growth 
gave way to a small clearing in the heart of the 
forest. On a high knoll overhanging a moun- 
tain brook stood a long bamboo hut, raised by 
posts about six feet abovethe ground. A veranda 
with a light railing partly surrounded it. In one 
place an unrailed space had been left, to which 
the elephants were taken, and papa and mama 
were glad to make a return passage over the 
elephant’s head and on to the veranda. Cum 
Moon held out her arms for the baby, and 
sniffed her rapturously, exclaiming, “ Nai noy 
(“ Little lady is on the mountain! ”’) 
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yu doy! 





TRINITY 
By AMELIA 
[This story was begun in the April number. | 


CHAPTER II. 


NEW DAYS COME, AND THE YEARS 


ROLL BY.” 


“SO THE 


Home, sweet home! Never had home been 
so sweet to Catharine as when she stood again 
on its threshold with her mother’s arms around 
her. The journey had been made slower and 
more difficult by a severe storm, and it was nine 
o'clock in the night when Mr. King left her at 
the door of the Van Clyffe house on Broadway. 
But the late hour, accounted for, no longer 
troubled either mother or daughter. There was 
so much to feel, so much to say, so many ques- 
tions to ask and to answer. 

The night was a little frosty, and a few oak 
logs burned brightly on the hearth, while 
Catharine, healthily hungry, feasted on the 
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fried chicken and peach-pie and new milk 
spread for her refreshment before the fire. 
They were in “ mother’s parlor,” a little room 
set apart for Madam Van Clyffe’s use between 
the house-place and the fine front rooms re- 
served for festive occasions. It contained only 
a wide sofa, a round table, two or three chairs, 
and the great carved as, or cabinet, in which 
Madam kept her best china, her foreign pre- 
serves, and the silver in general use. After the 
bare simplicity of the school-rooms it seemed a 
very palace of comfort; and Catharine was not 
too old, or too affected, to be charmed anew 
with its air of homely beauty, or to eat with 
real enjoyment the delicacies prepared for her. 

“ But where is Paul ?” she asked, as soon as 
her first excitement was over. 

“He will be here very soon, my dear little 
Katryntje! I have already told you how kind 
the master of Trinity school has been to Paul ; 
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and he is yet studying with eee 
him for two hours every ——)- 


other night.” 

“ T thought, then, that 
Paul had passed all the 
Trinity classes ?” 

“That is so. 
But now he 1s 
learning—I know 
not what; some- 
thing with a very 
strange name — 
something that is 
all curves, and 
lines, and figures.” 

“Then it will 
be, I suppose, 
some kind of 
arithmetic. How 
do boys learn, and 
even like, such 
things? As for 
me, mother, I 
havealways hated 
even ‘twice two 
is four.’ ” 

Madam’s face 
had a momen- 
tary shadow; 
she did _ not 
smile or answer 
Gatharine; and 
the girl, looking 
quickly up, was 
aware of some 


change which 
she could not 
define. It 


troubled her. 
She thought in- 
stantly of her 
father, and so 
asked: “ When 
is my father 
“NEVER HAD HOME BEEN SO SWEET 
TO CATHARINE AS WHEN SHE 


STOOD AGAIN ON ITS 
THRESHOLD.” 


coming ?” 

“T know not, 
dear one.” 

“ Mother! I thought surely, when you sent 
for me, that my father was very near to his 
home,” said Catharine, almost reproachfully. 
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“T try to believe that he is, for he 
has been so long, so long 
away! To-night we will 
not speak of this subject; 
= inthe morning there will bx 
=- much to say. Tell me now 
of your school, and of what 
you have learned this year.’ 
This was a topic on which 
Catharine could easily be 
eloquent; and she was in 
the midst of a conversation 
about Elsie Evertsen when 
Paul flung the door open 
with a cry of “ Welcome! 
Welcome, little Tryntje!” 
“Oh, Paul! It is good 
to see you again!” she an- 
*“ And how tall you 
You are almost 


swered. 
have grown! 
a man, Paul.” 

“Indeed, I think so,” answered 

the youth, stretching himself to his 
utmost height, and quite looking 

down on his pretty sister. 
“ But even so, Paul, sit down and help 
me to eat my supper of tender chicken 
and my peach-pie.” 
“T am very willing, for I am very hungry. 

Trigonometry is not easy work.” 

“T should think it was very hard 
The name is as bad as a day’s journey. 
do you learn such a thing ?” 

“JT like to learn it. I think, also, I shall find 
it very useful some day.” 

Then the mother turned the conversation 
back to Bethlehem, until Catherine said she 
was so sleepy there was nothing but bed to be 
And oh, how delightful was the 


work. 
Why 


thought of. 
white, drowsy room which she was to call her 
own for the future! Madam had spent many 
happy hours in preparing for her little girl the 
tent bedstead with its white dimity curtains, 
and the pretty dressing-table covered with 
snowy drapery of the same material. The rush 
chairs, the pretty blue rugs on the waxed and 
polished floor, the silver candlestick, the ex- 
quisite linen with its faint scent of lavender, 
the large Dresden vase full of asters, and the 
“Tmitation,” lying open at the “ Four things 
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which bring much peace” —all these tokens 
of thoughtful love and care filled Catharine’s 
heart with inexpressible pleasure. She crept 
into her white, sweet nest with a happy, grate- 
ful prayer on her lips, and immediately fell into 
a deep and restful sleep. 

A long sleep of nearly ten hours, and then, 
in a moment, she was wide awake. And with 
this first alert consciousness there came — as if 
her angel had planned it so—the sound of 


the bells. She smiled, and lay still, listening : 
2 se Sie Sts SA 
—_—_————_ a - 
_— : —, — ieee = 
Wel-come home, Ka -trynt-je! Wel-come home! 


That was exactly what they said to her; and 
then they struck eight o’clock. 

She was as happy as if she had been blessed 
by a holy friend. She put her small bare feet 
out of bed quickly, and dressed herself in a 
smiling hurry. What would they say at Beth- 
lehem if they knew she had slept until eight 
o'clock? And then she pictured to herself the 
busy school-room, and felt her indolence all the 
more delightful for the imagination. And oh, 
how good it was to see her mother’s face, and 
to hear the loving “ good morning ” as soon as 
she left her room! ‘Truly she had been used to 
kindly stranger faces, and to very gentle words; 
but who can look into a girl’s face as a mother 
can? And who but a mother could put a 
heaven of love into just two words: “ Dearest 
Tryntje!” 

“Tam so late, mother, I deserve no break- 
fast.” 

“ But it is waiting for you”; and she called 
Bosnay, a favorite negro slave, to bring in the 
chocolate and eggs and hot cakes. Madam 
was kneading the fine wheat bread, and Bosnay 
served the girl with an affectionate familiarity, 
talking to her, the while, entirely in the Dutch. 
Madam also gave all her orders in the same 
But Catharine now found it a little 
the voluble 


language. 
difficult always to understand 
negress. 

When Madam had put her loaves under a 
white towel to rise, Catharine had finished her 
breakfast ; and her mother looked at her with a 
tender irresolution, as if she was trying to decide 
some question that seriously affected her. And, 
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in fact, this was the exact case. When Bosnay 
had cleared the table and left the room, a sud- 
den silence — a silence full of feeling and mean- 
ing —fell between Madam and her little 
daughter. Catharine tried to break it by tell- 
ing her mother how sweetly she had slept, and 
how delightfully she had been awakened from 
her sleep. “The bells called me, mother,” she 
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said. “They rang out, ‘ Welcome home, Ka- 
tryntje ! Welcome home /’ as distinctly as pos- 
sible. They did indeed.” 


“ Dear one, I doubt it not. And yet, I am 
so sorry they had to welcome you; but I saw 
not how to prevent it.” And her face was so 
sad, as she spoke these words, that Catharine 
at once understood there was trouble in her 
heart. 

“My mother,” she answered, “to be with 
you, that is my great happiness. Is there, then, 
something you wish to tell me — some reason 
why I could not stay longer at school ?” 

Madam sat down, and drew a chair for 
Catharine close to her side. 

“Sit close to me, Tryntje,” she said; 
very close, my dear one. There is a great rea- 
son. It is this: I have no more money.” 

“Oh, mother, mother! ” 

“Your father is now two years gone away, 
and I have heard not one word from him these 
ten months. Always, when he was not coming 
home, he sent word to Claes Brevoort how to 
give me money; but Claes has heard nothing 
at all from him since he left. I am without 
money, Tryntje, and what to do I know not. 
Every morning I think before night your dear 
father will come. I listen for his step till my 
ears ache; and if there is a quick knock at the 
door, I run to open it, I am so sure it is he. 
But no! Every night I pray the good God to 
have pity on us. I sleep not, until I am tired 
out with thinking and watching. Tryntje, 
Tryntje, I could bear it no longer without you!” 

‘‘Oh, my mother! So glad am I that you 
have brought me home. Do not be so dis- 


“ sit 


tressed. There is more than one way to make 
money. We have friends also, and we can 
work. What says my brother Paul?” 


“Paul has such a hoping heart. He says 
always, ‘To-morrow! To-morrow, mother!’ 
But no. Even Paul has now begun to fear. 
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A month since he went to his Uncle Jacob and 


said: ‘Let me work with you.’ My poor 
Paul!” Here she ceased speaking, and Catha- 


rine saw with an unspeakable pity the large 
tears drop from her mother’s eyes. She was 
shocked. She spoke almost in a whisper: 

“ Then Paul has gone to the tanning-pits ?” 

To” 

There was a bitter pause. The position 
seemed impossible to Catharine, for the ques- 
tion of money had never entered her mind. 
She had some knowledge of other sorrows,— 
of sickness, separation, unfriendliness, even 
death,— but the want of money, that was an 
idea strange and almost incredible. However, 
she was a girl of quick instincts and ready sym- 
pathies, and she accepted without dispute the 
fact of their poverty. 

“ Have you told 
Clyffe ?” she asked. 

“ No one have I told but Paul and yourself.” 

* May I tell grandmother ? ” 

“ To that question, Tryntje, I know not what 
to answer. She loves me not; and she is angry 
at your father because nothing but a ship and 
the world-wide seas will please him.” 

“As if a Zeelander could help loving the 
world-wide seas!” cried Catharine, indignantly. 
“ The sea to my father is everything that the 
fatherland is to a landsman. However, let me 
go and see grandmother. It is my duty to do 
so; and if I get the right moment, I will speak ; 
and if I do not get the right moment, I will 
not speak.” 

“Go, then; and whatever you think it best 
to say, that I give you permission to say.” 

In a short time Catharine was ready for her 
visit. She put on her brown camlet frock, 
with its tippet of the same material, and a straw 
gipsy hat, tied under her chin with a wide 
brown sarsenet ribbon. Her fair hair lay in 
shining curls upon her shoulders; at her throat 
was a small gold brooch; and in her hand she 
had a posy of yellow asters. A blooming little 
maid all brown and gold, with a face serious 
but not sad, and eyes that shone with love and 
loving purpose. 

Her grandmother, Madam Judith Van Clyffe, 
lived in an old house in William Street. She 


my Grandmother Van 


had gone there when she married Roelf Van 
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Clyffe ; and in spite of the British occupan 
of New York, and of the fact that her husban, 
and three sons were with the continental arm 
or navy, there she had remained. Not withor 
prudent management, however. She had pe: 
mitted a noted Royalist during the war to o 
cupy its first floor with his shop, on conditio 
that she had the use of the upper floor. Int: 
this upper floor she removed all her treasures, 
and then she suffered its windows to become 
covered with dust and spiders’ webs, and to 
take on generally the appearance of being 
merely the storage-place of the shop below 
them. 

Ostensibly she removed to her son Jacob’s 
fine farm on the Bowery, and there she busied 
herself in making such delicious butter, and in 
growing such fine vegetables and fruits for 
the governor’s and the officers’ families, 
that they naturally protected her in a position 
so necessary for their own comfort. So Madam 
held her tongue, and worked hard, and made a 
great deal of money; and whenever she put 
away a British guinea, she said, with a little 
laugh of satisfaction: “It is a spoiling of thc 
enemy; and when my men come home again, 
of the gold they will be glad.” 

But Roelf Van Clyffe never came home 
again: he died on the battle-field ; and his eld- 
est son died in hospital; and as Jansen was at 
sea with his ship, only Jacob came home when 
the war was over. Then Jacob took possession 
of his home, and Madam went back to her 
house on William Street; and there she was 
living when Catharine went to see her. The 
same store was still in the lower part of the 
house,— only the Royalist now paid a large rent 
for the premises,— and Catharine went into it 
to ask if Madam Van Clyffe was within. The 
place had a pleasant smell of teas and spices, 
and she lingered a moment after she had been 
answered. So it happened that her eyes rested 
on the figure of an Indian god, seated on a shelf 
among bundles of cinnamon bark, and bowls 
of nutmegs, and jars of preserved ginger. And 
the shelf was like a page out of a romance. 
She instantly began to wonder what brave 
sailor-man had brought the image over thou- 
sands of miles of tossing seas; and the thought 
of the long ocean miles made her father very 
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present in her memory. As she went up the 
bare, rickety stairs leading to her grandmother’s 
rooms, she thought only of him, and her 
heart was suddenly troubled with fears for his 
safety — fears which she had never before felt. 





“SHE LED THE WAY INTO THE FRONT ROOM, AND THEN, TURNING TO CATHARINE, ASKED: 


‘BUT WHY ARE YOU HERE?’’ 

The stairway ended in a narrow passage, and 
there were two closed doors in it. She tapped 
lightly on one of them, and in a moment or 
two it was opened wide, and her grandmother 
stood looking at her. 

“ Well, then, who are you ?” she asked. 

“ Grandmother!” 

“ What?” 

“ Grandmother, I am Catharine.” 

“Tea.” 

“It is so.” 

“ Come in, then.” 

She led the way into the front room, and then, 
turning to Catharine, asked without preface: 


“* But why are you here ?” 
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“ I have left school, and I wished to see you.” 
“So? Well, then, here am I.” And 
stood squarely before the girl, with her hands 
resting on her hips, and her keen bright eyes 

fixed on the fair, flushing face lifted to hers. 
She was a tall wo- 


she 


man, with broad, 
strong countenance, 
and thick light hair 
tightly drawn back- 


ward white 


a 


under a 
linen cap without any 
border. She 
dress perfectly Dutch 
in character—a 
tight-fitting bodice,and 


wore a 
its 


ashort quilted petticoat 


of the same cloth; 
home-knit stockings 
of gray worsted, 
clocked with scarlet; 
and low-cut shoes, 
fastened with silver 
latchets. But Catha- 


rine saw none of these 
things. The old wo- 
man’s personality dom- 
inated all 
dentals as petticoats or 
stockings. She did 
not notice even the 
string of large gold 
beads round the neck. 
It masterful 
look in her gray eyes, 
and the sense of power in her strong mouth 
and erect figure, which affected Catharine. 
That this power came from concentration of 
will, and from that oneness of mind that has 
never a doubt or a second thought behind it, 
was a fact which Catharine neither recognized 
nor reasoned about. But she did understand 
at once that this grandmother, of whom she 
knew so little, was a woman to be respected, 
perhaps, when she was truly known, even loved. 
So she smiled as she looked in the old, shrewd 
countenance, and said softly : 

“T see, grandmother, that you are very like 


such acci- 


was the 


’ 


my dear father.’ 
“ Not so, not so,” was the quick, curt reply. 
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FOR NEARLY AN HOUR 
FUGUE 


THEM SO MUCH THAT 
THIS TUNEFUL 


“IT DELIGHTED 
OTHER ROUND AND ROUND IN 


And then came the question: “ Why have you 
left school ?” 


“ My mother needed me,” 


was Catharine’s 
quiet reply. 

* And pray, then, at this strange school what 
have you learned ?’ 

“T have learned to play on the pianoforte 
and the guitar; I can draw and paint very 


*«* And what about the Dutch language ?” 





OR UNISON.” 
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and I have bee 
taught to speak the Frenc 
tongue.” 

“En wat omtrent « 
Hollandsche taal?” 

“ Grootmoeder, tk h 
myn moedertaal niet ve 
Also, I have bee 
well grounded in all usefi 
branches of learning ; an: 
there is nothing that car 
be done with a needle that 
I cannot perform. Tam- 
bour embroidery and fili- 


well; 


oeten * 
geten. 


gree-work I understand 


well. I can sprig gauze, 
and embroider ribbons, 


and also make the most 
beautiful artificial flowers.” 

“ Rest a little. A girl so 
clever is a girl out of a 
book. Who, then, is to 
do the spinning and bak- 
ing and cleaning 
cooking, the making of 
clothes and the mending 
of them? Heaven be 
thanked, to such fine 
schools all the girls do 


'? 


and 


not go 

“ Grandmother, I can 
spin thirty-four cuts of flax 
in one day; and the other 


things I shall learn, in 
time, from my _ dear 


mother.” 

“To speak truth,—for 
I like the truth,—I see not 
what use there is in this 
music and French. A 
different thing is the fine 
needlework. But I like not pianofortes. Your 
cousins Gertrude and Alida last week were cross 


FOLLOWED EACH 
(SEE PAGE 550.) 


THEY 


and unhappy because they also want a piano- 
forte. Why do they want such a thing? | 
must say that it does not seem to me a thing 
needful. I never had a pianoforte, and yet I 
am very contented.” 

“If you could hear my dear teachers sing 


« Grandmother, I have not forgotten my mother-tongue.” 
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their sweet songs to its music, then you also 
would want a pianoforte, my grandmother.” 

“1 would not; of that I am sure. Your 
cousins have a negro man who, when they 
want to dance, plays the fiddle very well. And 
they have music in the church. I am not op- 
posed to music in the church, but music in the 
house, when there is no dancing and no com- 
pany, that, in my opinion, is not moral or re- 
spectable. It is not the Dutch style. Listen! 
The good Father gave you not life to waste it.” 

“TI do not intend to waste my life, grand- 
mother. I intend to work, and to use my life 
for something good.” + 

“To work!” —and she lifted Catharine’s 
small white hands and then let them fall, with 
a shrug of her broad shoulders. “Work! What 
can those hands do? Look here!”— and she 
held out her own hands, large, capable, full- 
veined, and graven all over with the unmistak- 
able signs of daily labor. 

“You shall see that my hands can work, 
grandmother.” 

“So!” She spoke with a tone of incredu- 
lity, and Catharine rose and went to look at 
a magnificent piece of Middleburg tapestry 
hanging against the wall. 

“ How beautiful is this work!” she cried in 
an enthusiasm. “Such a border is beyond all 
praise. Oh, how much I should like to copy it!” 

But Madam Judith Van Clyffe made no an- 
swer to Catharine’s eager desire. She watched 
her a few moments, and then said: “ If to work 
you want, then go not from one thing to an- 
other, like a key that will not fit any lock. 
What you will do, choose, and then stand 
firmly by that choice. And in a hurry be not. 
With time every one gets into his right place. 
Now, then, I wish you to go away. This after- 
noon I have many things to do. And listen to 
me: say not to your cousins that you have 
been here; for then they also would come; 
and it is not my desire to be disturbed in my 
own house.” 

She spoke coldly and with determination, 
and Catharine felt that she was no longer 
wanted. No opportunity to speak of her fa- 
ther’s absence had been given her, and her 
abrupt dismissal made it impossible. Her 
affections and her pride were both wounded, 
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and she thought it best not to go at once to 
her home. The beloved mother had sorrow 
enough; why should she add to it? So she 
walked down to the Battery, and stood there 
and let the fresh, salt wind blow away the 
little fret and tumult of her hurt feelings; and 
as she waited her thoughts were busy with the 
future. She knew she would have to work, and 
she looked earnestly at the small, slender hands 
which had provoked such scornful unbelief in 
their ability. Between her and the happy life 
she had dreamed of living there seemed sud- 
denly to have arisen a high, blank wall. Would 
those small hands be able to help her over it ? 
And as she wondered, a thought leaped into 
her mind, and it was as if she had seen a door 
open in that wall. With an eager light in her 
eyes and a smile on her lips, she turned and 
began to walk rapidly homeward. 

Her mother was standing at the window, 
watching for her return, and she instantly re- 
solved to say nothing of her grandmother’s 
hasty dismissal; for perhaps, after all, she had 
no reason to take offense; so she met her 
mother with pleasant words, and they sat down 
to talk of her visit. 

“Tt is a far better report than I expected,” 
said Madam Van Clyffe; “but did you not 
speak of your father at all to her?” 

“ Only once; and she put the subject away 
with a curt answer. Is she very angry with 
father ?” 

“T fear so. He grieved her many years 
ago, and she does not forgive.” 

“But at last she will forgive; for I do not 
think she is really hard. I shall pray to the 
good God about it ; for the heart that is closed 
to us may be open to God.” 

‘Dear one, that is the truth. Now, then, I 
will talk to you of the only thing that is to be 
done. Many nights and days I have thought 
it over, and I am sure that we shall not fail. 
You see that this is a very beautiful house. 
There are in it many rooms, all well furnished. 
We can rent four, even six, of them, and then 
there will remain more than we require for our 
own use. Claes Brevoort is of my mind. He 
says that he knows the captains of all the large 
foreign packets, and that he will speak to them 
about us. They bring many rich travelers, 
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who will be glad to pay for comfortable lodg- 


ings. Do you understand ?” 
“ Yes, mother.” 


“ Bosnay will do the cooking, Sibbey the 
laundry-work ; Jane will be the chambermaid 


and wait on the table; 
and old Pop will cut the 
wood and keep the fires h 
going. I must be house- 
keeper; and you, my dear 
little girl, must set the 
table, and dust the par- 
jors, and wash the fine 
china and silver. Can 
you do all this?” 

“Oh, my mother! I 
can do all you say, and 
much more. So glad I_ 
shall be to have my hands 
full from morning to 
night! I also have a very 
good thought. I will 
write a little note to Mrs. 
Van Horne and to Mrs. 
White, and tell them how 
beautifully I can sprig 
crape gowns, and em- 
broider ribbons, and paint 
hand-fans, and work crests 
and initials on handker- 
chiefs and fine linen; and 
when I add that I learned 
these things from the 
Moravian Sisters, I shall 
have plenty of such work, 
and can make, I think, a 
great deal of money.” 

“Darling Tryntje, I 
cannot permit you to do 
such a thing! Do you 
not know that these ladies have been intimate 
with me—when the government was in Phila- 
delphia, and I was staying with my father? I 
have often thought that I would renew my ac- 
quaintance with them when your education was 
finished, in order that you might have the ad- 
vantage of their society. Oh, my child, how 
can I bear to see you embroider their gowns, 
when I have always hoped that you would 
be received by them as their friend?” 
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[May, 


* Mother, I shall be quite as happy embroi- 
dering as dancing. Besides, I am yet too young 
to go to balls and parties, and before the right 
time comes who knows what may happen ? 
There was a Scotch girl at Bethlehem who 
used in every disappoint- 
ment to comfort herseif 
with an ancient rhyme 
that went like this: 

‘Bide ye yet, and bide ye yet; 

Ye never ken what will be- 

tide ye yet.’ 
And, at any rate, father 
may.come home some day 
when we are not thinking 
of such a good thing.” 

But Madam Van Clyffe 
was hard to persuade; it 
was not until Catharine 
laid her wet cheek against 
her mother’s, and with 
loving kisses pleaded for 
her own that she 
gave in so far as to promise 
that, if Paul was willing, 
no further opposition 
should be made to her 
proposal. These plans 
gave them much to talk 
over, but they also com- 
forted their hearts 
new hopes. Life began 
to look possible to Madam 
Van Clyffe; and Catha- 
rine had all the bright, the 


way, 


with 


self-denying enthusiasms 
which make youth so 
lovely and so lovable. It 
is true she was disappoint- 
ed; and a flush of annoy- 
ance flamed in her cheeks when she thought of 
Lucia and Mary and Elsie. She had dreamed 
of so many pleasures, and had promised to write 
them full accounts of all her mother’s visitors, and 
all her own amusements, in the gay and great city 
of New York, It would be humiliating to ac- 
knowledge the change which had taken place 
in her circumstances, and for a moment or 
two she felt that she must break her promise, 
but she soon put down the unworthy thought. 
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About two o’clock in the afternoon, Catha- 
rine’s mother said: ‘“ My child, your brother 
would certainly tell Gertrude and Alida of your 
I think, then, they will call here very 
soon. Will you not wish to put on something 
that is prettier than your brown dress ?” 

Catharine glanced at her simple gown and 
her small white apron with its ruffled bib, and 
answered: “I think this dress is quite proper in 
my own home, and there is now no time to 
change it. Some one is knocking at the door, 
and I dare say it is my cousins.” 

They listened a moment in silence, and then 
there was a sound of voices and a rustle of dra- 
pery, and the parlor door was opened for two 
girls who seemed to be about Catharine’s age. 
Both were pretty, and the younger, Alida, was 
considered a beauty ; but all three girls had the 
curling golden hair, the brilliant complexions, 
and the tall, supple figures of those Zeeland 
women who for centuries had drunk in health 
and+beauty from the great North Sea. 

Madam Van Clyffe soon left them alone, 
and then Gertrude at once threw off her great- 
coat of dove-colored taffeta and her large hat, 
heavy with feathers. Alida instantly followed 
her example. ‘Then they asked Catharine to 
play on the pianoforte, and were filled with 


return. 


amazement and some little envy at her skill. 

“Father would buy us an instrument,” said 
Gertrude, “but our Grandmother Van Clyffe 
will not permit it. To be sure, we have to 
obey her, for she is very rich; but, for all that, 
I think when women fall so far behind the 
times they ought to — retire.” 

“ However,” said Alida, “she is not against 
the singing-school. It is held by Mr. Keller in 
the vestry of the church, and Gertrude has 
been asked to sing in the choir.” 

“Then I am sure you will sing for me,” said 
Catharine, turning to her cousin; “and here 
are some of the newest songs.” 

“] know all the hymns and songs in the 
‘Chorister’s Companion,’” answered Gertrude ; 
“but they may not be the newest. However, 
both Alida and I can sing by note.” 

“ Here are the latest songs, then,” said Catha- 
rine. “This English hunting-catch, ‘ A-hunt- 
ing We will Go,— do you know it? Or ‘Sol- 
dier Tired with War’s Alarms’; or ‘The Cot- 
* “ Woundy” 
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tage Maid’; or ‘ The Heaving of the Lead’; or 
Gluck’s ‘Come, Sweet Sleep’; or, if you like 
best an American chorus, here is one sung on 
the last Fourth of July.” 
the notes she began to hum softly : 


And as she touched 


* Fly, fly, swift-winged Fame! 
The news proclaim 
From shore to shore; 
Let cannons roar, 
And joyful voices shout 


” 


Columbia’s name ! 


“We know not one of those,” said Alida. 
“ Are they pretty ?” 

Just at that moment Trinity Bells began their 
hour chime, and the girls ceased speaking until 
the delightful melody was finished. Then 
Catharine said, with a charming excitement: 
* Vow I know what will please us all! I have 
here a famous bell-round. _ It is for three voices. 
Let us learn it together. It will pass half an 
hour so delightfully. It is called ‘ Christ Church 
Bells,’ but we will sing it for Trinity Bells.” 

They were delighted at the proposal, and 
eager to begin; and as the music was easily 
read, in ten minutes the three voices were filling 
the house with the old-world melody : 
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It delighted them so much that for nearly an 
hour they followed each other round and round 
in this tuneful fugue or unison. Then they 
were tired, and Alida began to ask questions. 

“ Who or what is this ‘ Mighty Tom,’ Catha- 
tine?” she said. “ Is it possible that you know ?” 

“T know,” answered Catharine, ‘“ because 
Brother Van Vleck, the principal of Bethlehem 
school, told us when we learned the music. 
He would not allow us to sing what we did not 
understand. He said that ‘ Mighty Tom,’ or 
‘Great Tom,’ is a large bell given to Christ 
Church, Oxford, in the year 1545, and that it 
strikes one hundred and one strokes every night 
to remind people of the splendid charities 
which had founded there one hundred and one 
scholarships. He told us, also, that there was 
a ‘Great Tom’ of Lincoln; and a ‘Great 
Peter’ of York; and that ‘ Dunstan’ of Can- 
terbury and ‘ Edward’ of St. Paul’s all were 
famous bells. When a King of England, or an 
Archbishop, or a Lord Mayor of London dies, 
then the clapper of ‘ Edward’ of St. Paul’s is 
muffled. This clapper weighs one hundred and 
eighty pounds, and its muffled tone—so dull 
and booming—is said to be awful, and not 
long to be endured.” 

“ All this is very interesting,” said Gertrude ; 
“but let us now see some of your needlework. 
Aunt Sarah has told us about it, and, to be sure, 
Maria Van Vleck, who was also at Bethlehem, 
has some very fine things to show.” 

Then they went together to Catharine’s room, 
and examined her embroideries and paintings ; 
and she gave to Gertrude a pretty fan which 
she had painted, and to Alida a piece of rib- 
bon embroidered with rosebuds. Then they 
talked of her school experiences and compan- 
ions. Gertrude said she had seen Elsie Ev- 
ertsen at church. “ And her father is very rich,” 
she added. ‘“ They have a fine country house in 
Greenwich village, and they own many slaves, 
and live in a most genteel manner.” 

About five o’clock the girls were all tired. 
They had talked and sung and wondered and 
criticized and praised and explained till every 
subject was exhausted. “And I think we 
ought to go home early,” said Gertrude, “ for 
there was something unusual happening, I am 
sure. Everywhere in the streets men were 
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standing together and talking as if they were 
angry. I dare say it is war. For my part, | 
shall not be sorry if we made up our minds to 
give those insolent Frenchmen a few lessons in 
minding their own business.” 

“JT do not understand,” said Catharine. 

* But very soon you will understand. No- 
thing else is now talked about but war— war, and 
only war. Every young man is for fighting 
France; and, indeed, many of the old men have 
also the same temper. My father says, ‘We 
must be protected in our trade and commerce ; 
lawfully, if possible — lawfully with violence, if 
need be.’ I think to-day, perhaps, there has 
come the ‘ need be.’ ” 

As this conversation was in progress, Catha- 
rine was assisting her cousins to put on their 
greatcoats and hats; and as soon as their. toilet 
was completed, they went away, with many 
expressions of pleasure and friendship. But 
Catharine was sad, and she knew not why until 
she found her mother knitting by the window 
in the house place. Then she understood. It 
was care. She had put it away while enter- 
taining her cousins, but it was there waiting for 
her; and, somehow, the hope that had lightened 
it while she talked with her mother had fled 
away. She almost felt as if she had done wrong 
to be so happy while that dumb fear about her 
father was in her heart, and while their future 
was so unsettled and uncertain. 

“ You have had a happy afternoon, Tryntje, 
I think.” 

“ Yes, mother,” she answered ; “ but I should 
have been happier alone with you. I tried 
once or twice to tell Gertrude and Alida what 
we must do; but, mother, it seems so hard to 
talk of poverty. You would imagine people 
knew when you were going to begin, and pur- 
posely turned the conversation.” 

“Tt was better not to speak until our plans 
are settled. To-night Paul will not go out, and 
we can talk everything down to the last letter. 
Paul has a great deal of fore-sense, and he is 
not discouraging.” 

In fact, Paul proved to be full of encourage- 
ment. He said Mrs. Daubigney and other 
ladies of the highest respectability rented part 
of their houses, and also that Catharine’s plan 
was entirely sensible and very creditable. And 
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with this assurance they talked over each propo- 
sition in all its relations; and Paul took a piece 
of paper and noted the probable expenses of 
the house, and the probable income from all 
sources. It seemed businesslike to him, and 
Madam Van Clyffe had the most profound 
respect for figures. So when Paul had added 
up his lists, and declared that there “might be 
a surplus of perhaps fifty dollars a month,” all 
were confident and happy. Fifty dollars a 
month seemed a very nice sum to come and go 
on; and Madam felt even a slight stirring of 
that spirit of thrift which the Dutch nature is 
seldom quite without. Her mother-in-law’s 
cleverness and economies during the Revolu- 
tionary War were a standing subject for family 
pride, and there came into her heart a glow of 
commercial ambition. Perhaps she also might 
make some money, and be able to prove to this 
woman, who had always slighted her abilities, 
that she had not deserved the scorn meted out 
to her. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when they sepa- 
rated, Madam and Catharine both full of hope, 
and almost eager for the morrow, that they 
might at once begin their new life. But Paul, 
as soon as he was alone, sank to the level of 
his own feelings, which were neither happy nor 
hopeful. It grieved the young man that he 
could not make sufficient money to support the 
mother and sister whom he so tenderly loved. 
And besides this, the money he did earn was 


(To be continued.) 
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made in sorrow and in disappointment. His 
whole nature cried out for the sea, and he 
hated the business of tanning with an intensity 
which he dared notexplain. It made him sick. 
It filled him with unspeakable longings to run 
a thousand milesaway. He had nearly finished 
his course of navigation, and his hands burned 
for the wheel. He could think only of ships 
and the sea. He was like a stormy petrel shut 
up in a cage; and he believed no one under- 
stood or pitied him. 

For a little while he indulged himself in this 
dangerous luxury of self-pity ; then he remem- 
bered not only his mother’s and sister’s un- 
spoken sympathy, but the expressed fellow- 
feeling of a man so undemonstrative as his 
Uncle Jacob. It was on a certain hot day 
when his work had been specially intolerable, 
and he had not hesitated to express his hatred 
of it. Without anger Jacob Van Clyffe listened 
to his complaints, and thus answered them: 

“ Paul, thou art dissatisfied. For thee I am 
sorry. Yes, indeed. But complaining is not 
for men. Patience! The better time will come. 
The bare twigs, the frozen river, do they com- 
plain? Notso. TZhey wait /” 

And Paul was not sorry to remember that he 
had looked up at his uncle with grateful tears 
in his eyes. “ Zhey wait/” The words com- 
forted him. He said them over frequently, 
and finally went to sleep with the comforting 
words on his lips: “ Zhey wait/” 
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By Rupert HUuGHEs. 
(Author of “The Lakerim Athletic Club.”’) 





CHAPTER I. 


You may not find the town of Lakerim on 
the map in your geography. And yet it was 
very well known to the people who lived in it. 
And the Lakerim Athletic Club also was very 
well known tothem. And the Lakerim Athletic 
Club, or at least the twelve founders of the 
club, were as blue as the June sky, because it 
seemed to them that Father Time — old Gran- 
daddy Longlegs that he is—was “playing a 
mean trick” upon them. 

For had n’t they given all their brain and 
muscle to building up an athletic club that 
should be a credit to the town and a terror to 
outsiders? And had n’t they given up every 
free hour for two years to working like Trojans ? 
though, for that matter, who ever heard of 
any work the Trojans ever did that amounted 
to anything—except the spending of ten 
years in getting themselves badly defeated by a 
big wooden hobby-horse ? 

But while all of the Dozen were deep in the 
dumps, and had their brows tied up like a neg- 
lected fish-line, the loudest complaint was 
made, of course, by the one who had done 
the least work in building up the club —a lazy- 
bones who had been born tired, and had spent 
most of his young life in industriously earning 
for himself the name of “Sleepy.” 

“It ’s a shame,” growled he, “for you fel- 
lows to go and leave the club in the lurch 
this way, after all the trouble we have had 
organizing it.” 

“Yes,” assented another, who was called 
“B. J.” because he had jumped from a high 
bridge once too often, and who read more wild 
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Western romances than was good for his peace 
of mind or his conversation; “it looks as if 
you fellows were renegades to the cause.” 

None of the Twelve knew exactly what a 
renegade was, and so, although it sounded un- 
pleasant, the men to whom the term was applied 
did not lose their tempers, and the debate went 
on in a peaceful manner. 

The trouble was this: Some of you who are 
up on the important works of history may have 
heard how these twelve youth of the High 
School at Lakerim organized themselves into 
an athletic club that won many victories, and 
how they begged, borrowed, and earned enough 
money to build themselves a club-house after a 
year of hard work and harder play. 

Well, now, after they had gone to all this 
trouble and expense, and had enjoyed the fruits 
of their labors barely a year, lo and behold, 
one third of the Dozen were planning to desert 
the club, leave the town, and take their good 
muscles to another town, where there was an 
academy! The worst of it was that this 
academy was the very one that had worked 
hardest to keep the Lakerim Athletic Club 
from being admitted into the league known as 
the Tri-State Interscholastic. 

And now that the Lakerim Club had forced 
its way into the League, and had won the pen- 
nant the very first year, it seemed hard that 
some of the most valuable of the Lakerimmers 
should even consider joining forces with their 
rival. The president of the club himself was 
one of the deserters; and the rest of the Dozen 
grew very bitter, and the arguments often 
reached a point where it needed only one word 
more to bring on a scrimmage —a scrimmage 
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that would make a lively football game seem 
tame by comparison. 

And now the president, or “ Tug,” as he was 
always called, had been “baited” long enough. 
He rose to his feet and proceeded to deliver an 
oration with all the fervor of a Fourth-of-July 
orator. 

“JT want you fellows to understand once for 
all,” he cried, “that no one loves the Lakerim 
Athletic Club more than I do, or is more patri- 
otic toward it. But now that I have graduated 
from the High School, I can’t consider that I 
know everything that isto be known. There are 
one or two things to learn yet, and I intend to 
go to a preparatory school, and then through 
college ; and the best thing you fellows can do 
is to make your plans to do the same thing. 
Well, now, seeing that my mind is made up to 
go to college, and seeing that I ’ve got to goto 
some preparatory school, and seeing there is no 
preparatory school in Lakerim, and seeing that 
I must therefore go to some other town, and 
seeing that at Kingston there is a fine prepar- 
atory school, and seeing that the Athletic Asso- 
ciation of the Kingston Academy has been kind 
enough specially to invite three of us fellows to 
go there and has promised to give us an espe- 
cially good show on the athletic team, why, see- 
ing all this, I don’t see that there is any kick 
coming to you fellows if we three fellows take 
advantage of our opportunities like sensible 
people; and the best advice I can give you is 
to make up your minds, and make up your 
fathers’ and mothers’ minds, to come along to 
Kingston Academy with us. Then there won't 
be any talk about our being traitors to the 
Dozen, for we ’Il just pick the Dozen up bodily 
and carry it over to Kingston! The new mem- 
bers we ’ve elected can take care of the club 
and the club-house.” 

Tug sat down amid a silence that was more 
complimentary than the wildest applause ; for 
he had done what few orators do: he had set 
his audience to thinking. Only one of the 
Twelve had a remark to make for some time, 
and that was a small-framed, big-spectacled 
gnome called “ History.” He leaned over and 
said to his elbow-companion, “ Bobbles ” : 

“ Tug is a regular Demoserenes!” 

‘“‘Who’s Demoserenes ? ” whispered Bobbles. 





“Why, don’t you remember Demoserenes ?” 
said History, proudly. 

The fate of the Dozen was a still more 
serious matter, because the Dozen had existed 
before the club or the club-house, and their 
hearts ached at the mere thought of breaking 
up the old and dear associations that had 
grown up around their partnership in many an 
hour of victory and defeat. 

But where there are many souls there are 
many minds, and it seemed impossible to keep 
the Twelve together for another year. It was 
settled that Tug and Jumbo and Punk should 
accept the invitation of the Kingston Athletic 
Association, and their parents were glad to pay 
their expenses, knowing the high standing of 
Kingston among preparatory schools. 

History was also sure to go, for his learning 
had won him a free scholarship in a competitive 
examination. “ B. J.,” “Quiz,” and “ Bobbles” 
were to be sent to other academies — to Charles- 
ton, to Troy, and to Greenville; but they made 
life miserable for their fathers and mothers by 
their pleadings, until they, too, were permitted 
to join their fellows at Kingston. 

Sleepy was the only one who did not want 
to go, and he insisted that he had learned all 
that was necessary for his purpose in life; that 
he simply could not endure the thought of 
laboring over books any longer. But just as 
the Dozen had resigned themselves to losing 
the companionship of Sleepy (he was a good 
man to crack jokes about, if for no other pur- 
pose), Sleepy’s parents announced to him that 
his decision was not final, and that, whether or 
not he wanted to go, go he should. And then 
there were eight. 

The handsome and fashionable young 
“ Dozener,” known to his friends as Edward 
Parker, and to fame as “ Pretty,” was won over 
with much difficulty. He had completely 
made up his mind to attend the Troy Latin 
School — not because he loved Latin, but be- 
cause Troy was the seat of much social gaiety. 
He was, however, at length cajoled into consent- 
ing to pitch his tent at Kingston. And then 
there were nine. 

The Phillips twins, “ Reddy” and “ Heady,” 
were the next source of trouble, for they had re- 
cently indulged in an unusually violent squabble, 
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even for them, and each had vowed that he 
would never speak to the other again, and 
would sooner die than go to the same boarding- 
school. The father of this fiery couple knew 
that the boys really loved each other dearly at 
the bottom of their hearts, and decided to teach 
them how much they truly cared for each other ; 
so he yielded to their prayer that they be 
allowed to go to different academies. The 
boys, in high glee, tossed up a penny to decide 
which should go with the Dozen to Kingston, 
and which should go to the Brownsville School 
for Boys. Reddy won Kingston, and rejoiced 
greatly. But though Heady was very “ blue,” 
as he expressed it, over his enforced separation 
from “ the fellows,” yet nothing could persuade 
him to “tag along after his brother,” as he 
phrased it. And so there were ten. 

The deepest grief of the Dozen was the 
plight of the beloved giant, “‘Sawed-Off.” There 
seemed to be no possible way of getting him 
to Kingston, much as they thought of his big 
muscles, and more as they thought of his big 
heart. His sworn pal, the tiny Jumbo, was 
well-nigh distracted at the thought of severing 
their two knitted souls; but Sawed-Off’s father 
was dead, and his mother was too poor to pay 
for his schooling, so they mournfully gave him 
up for lost. 

Heady was the first to leave town. He slipped 
away on an early morning train without telling 
any one, for he felt very much ashamed of his 
stubbornness; and he and his brother shook 
hands with each other very nervously. 

A few days later the five sixths of the 
Dozen that were booked for Kingston stood on 
the crowded platform of the Lakerim railroad 
station, bidding good-by to all the parents they 
had, and all the friends. 

Just as the engine began to ring its warning 
bell, and the conductor to wave the people 
aboard, there was a loud clatter of hoofs, and 
the rickety old Lakerim carryall came dashing 
up, drawn by the lively horses Sawed-Off had 
once saved from destroying themselves and the 
Dozen in one fell swoop down a steep hill. 
The carryall lurched up to the station, came to 
a sudden stop, and out bounced — who but 
Sawed-Off himself, loaded down with bundles, 
and yelling at the top of his voice: 
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“Stop the train and wait for me! I’m going 
to Kingston, too!” 

There was just time to dump his trunk in the 
baggage-car, and bundle him and his bundles 
on to the platform, before the train steamed 
away; and the eleven Lakerimmers were so 
busy waving farewell to the crowd at the sta- 
tion that it was some minutes before they could 
find time to ask Sawed-Off how he came to be 
among them. When he explained that he had 
made arrangements to work his way through 
the Academy, they took no thought for the hard 
struggle before him, they were so glad to have 
him along. Jumbo and he sat with their arms 
around each other all the way to Kingston, 
their hearts too full for anything but an oc- 
casional “ Hooray!” 

The journey to Kingston brought no adven- 
tures with it——except that History, of course, 
had lost his spectacles and his ticket, and had to 
borrow money of Pretty to keep from being put 
off the train, and that when they reached Kings- 
ton they came near forgetting Sleepy entirely, 
for he had curled up in a seat, and was in his 
usual state of harmless slumber. 

It might be useful to insert here a little sketch 
of Kingston Academy. The town itself was a 
drowsy old village that claimed a thousand in- 
habitants, but could never have mustered that 
number without counting in all the sleepy 
horses, mules, cows, and pet dogs that roamed 
the streets as freely as the other inhabitants. 
The chief industry of the people of Kingston 
seemed to be that of selling school-books, 
mince-pies, and other necessaries of life to 
the boys at the Academy. The grown young 
men of the town spent their lives in trying to 
get away to some other cities. The younger 
youth of the town spent their lives trying to 
interfere with the pleasures of the Kingston 
academicians. So there were many of the old- 
time “ town-and-gown” squabbles; and it was 
well for the comfort of the Kingston Academy 
boys that they rarely went around town except 
in groups of two or three; and it was very bad 
for the comfort of any of the town fellows if they 
happened to be caught within the Academy 
grounds. 

The result of being situated in a half-dead 
village, which was neither loved nor loving, did 
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not make life at the Academy tame, but quite shade and comfort to any little groups that 
the opposite ; for the boys were forced to find cared to lounge upon the mossy divans be- 
their whole entertainment in the Academy life, neath. 















and in one another, and the campus was there- The school-grounds were spacious enough to 
fore a little republic in itself—a Utopia. Like furnish not only football and baseball fields and 
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**sTOP THE TRAIN AND WAIT FOR ME! I '"M GOING TO KINGSTON, TOO!’” 





every other republic, it had its cliques and its tennis-courts, but meadows where wild flowers 
struggles, its victories and iis defeats, its friend- grew in the spring, and a little lake where the ice 
ships and its enmities, and everything else that grew in the winter. Miles away —just enough 
makes life lively and lifelike. to make a good “ Sabbath-day’s journey "— was 

The campus was beautiful enough and large a wonderful region called the “ Ledges,” where 
enough to accommodate its citizens hand- glaciers had once resided, and left huge boul- 
somely. Its trees were many and tall, vener- ders, scratched and scarred. As Jumbo put it, 
able old monarchs with foliage-like tents for it seemed, from the chasms and caves and curi- 
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ous distortions of stone and soil, that “ nature 
must once have had a fit there.” 

But this is more than enough description, 
and you must imagine for yourselves how 
the Lakerim eleven, often as they thought of 
home, and homesick as they were in spite of 
themselves now and then, rejoiced in being 
thrown on their own resources, and made some- 
what independent citizens in a little country 
of their own. Unwilling to make selections 
among themselves, more unwilling to select 
room-mates from the other students (the “ for- 
eigners,” as the Lakerimmers called them), the 
eleven drew lots for each other, and the lots 
decided that they should room together thus: 
Tug and Punk were on the ground floor of the 
building known as South College, in room 
No. 2; in the room just over them were Quiz 
and Pretty; and on the same floor, at the back 
of the building, were Bobbles and Reddy. 
Reddy insisted upon this room because it had 
a third bedroom off its study-room; while, of 
course, he never expected to see Heady there, 
and did n’t much care, of course, whether he 
came or not, “ still, a fellow never can tell, you 
know.” On the same floor were B. J. and 
Jumbo. Jumbo did not stoop to flatter B. j. 
by pretending that he would not have preferred 
Sawed-Off for his room-mate; but Sawed-Off 
was working his way through, and the principal 
of the Academy had offered to help him out, 
not only with a free scholarship, but with a 
free room, as well, in Middle College, an old 
building which had the gymnasium on the first 
floor, the chapel on the second, and in the loft 
a single store-room fixed up as a bedroom. 

The lots the fellows drew seemed to be in a 
joking mood when they selected History and 
Sleepy for room-mates—the hardest student 
and the laziest, not only of the Dozen, but of 
the whole Academy. Sleepy had been too 
lazy to pay much heed when the diplomatic 
History had suggested their choosing room 
No. 13 for theirs, and he assented languidly. 
History had said that it was the brightest and 
sunniest room in the building, and if there was 
one thing that Sleepy loved almost better than 
baseball, it was a good snooze in the sun after 


any one of the three meals. His disappoint- 


ment was keen, however, when he learned that 
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the room chosen by the wily History was o 
the top floor, with three long flights to clim| 
After that you could never convince him th: 
thirteen was not an unlucky number. 

The Lakerimmers had thus managed quiet! 
to ensconce themselves, all except Sawed-Ot 
in one building; and it was just as well, perha; 
that they did so establish themselves in a strong- 
hold of their own, for they clung together so 
steadfastly that there was soon a deal of jeal- 
ousy among the other students toward them, 
and all the factions combined together to try to 
keep the Lakerimmers from any of the good 
things of academy life. 

There was a deal of skylarking the first few 
weeks after the school opened. Almost every 
day some of the Lakerimmers would come back 
from his classes to find his room “ stacked” —a 
word that exactly expresses its meaning. There 
is something particularly discouraging in going 
to your room late in the evening, your mind 
made up to a comfortable hour of reading on a 
divan covered with cushions made by your home 
folks, only to find the divan placed in the mid- 
dle of the bed, with a bureau and a bookcase 
stuck on top of it, a few chairs and a pet bull- 
dog tied in the middle of the mix-up, and a 
mirror and a well-filled bowl of water so fixed 
on the top of the heap that it is well-nigh im- 
possible to move any one of the articles without 
cracking the looking-glass or dousing yourself 
with the water. The Lakerimmers tried retali- 
ation for a time; but the pleasure of stacking 
another man’s room was not half so great as the 
misery of unstacking one’s own room, and they 
finally decided to keep two or three of the men 
always on guard in the building. 

There was a deal of hazing, too, the first few 
weeks; and as the Lakerimmers were all new 
men in the Academy, they were considered par- 
ticularly good candidates for various degrees of 
torment. Hazing was strictly against the rul 
of the Academy, but the teachers could not | 
everywhere at once, and had something to do 
besides prowl around the dark corners of the 
campus at all hours of the night. Some of the 
men furiously resisted the efforts to haze them ; 
but when they once learned that their efforts 
were vain, and had perforce to submit, none of 
them were mean enough to peach on their tor- 
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mentors: after the damage was done. The 
Lakerimmers, however, decided to resist force 
with force, and stuck by one another so closely, 
and barricaded their doors so firmly at night, 
when they must necessarily separate, that time 
went on without any of them being subjected 
to any other indignities than the guying of the 
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other Kingstonians. 

Sawed-Off had so much and such hard work 
to do after school-hours that the whole Academy 
respected him too much to attempt to haze him, 
though he roomed alone in the old Middle 
College. Besides, his size was such that nobody 
cared to be the first one to lay hand on him. 


There was just one blot on the happiness of 
the Dozen at Kingston. Tug and Punk and 
Jumbo had started the whole migration from 
Lakerim because they had been invited by the 
Kingston Athletic Association to join forces 
with the Academy. The magnificent game of 
football these three men had played in the last 
two years had been *he cause of this invitation, 
and they had come with glowing dreams of new 
worlds to conquer. What was their pain and 
disgust to find that the captain of the Kingston 
team, elected before they came, had decided 
that he had good cause for jealousy of Tug, 
and had concluded that, since Tug would prob- 
ably win all his old laurels away from him if he 
once admitted him to the eleven, the only way 
to retain those laurels was to keep Tug off the 
team. When the Lakerim three, therefore, ap- 
peared on the field as candidates for the eleven, 
they were assigned to the second or scrub team. 
(The first team was generally called the “ var- 
sity,” though of course it represented only an 
academy.) 

The Lakerim three, though disappointed at 
first, determined to show their respect for disci- 
pline, and to earn their way ; so they submitted 
meekly, and played the best game they could on 
the scrub. When the varsity captain, Clayton 
by name, criticized their playing in a way that 
was brutal,— not because it was frank, but be- 
cause it was unjust,—they stood this injustice 
as quietly as they could, and went back into the 
game determined not to repeat the slip that had 
brought upon them such a deluge of blame. 

It soon became evident, however, from the 
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way Clayton neglected the mistakes of the pets 
of his own eleven, and his constant and petty 
fault-finding with the three Lakerimmers, that 
he was determined to keep them from the 
varsity team, even if he had to keep second- 
rate players on the team, and even if he im- 
periled the Academy’s chances against rival 
elevens. 

When this unpleasant 
soaked into their minds, 
grew very solemn; and one evening, when the 
whole scrub eleven happened to be in room 
No. 2; and when the hosts, Tug and Punk, 
were particularly sore from the outrageous 


had finally 
Lakerimmers 


truth 
the 


language used against them in the practice 
of the afternoon, Punk, who was rather easily 
discouraged, spoke up: 

“T guess the only thing for us to do, fellows, 
is to pack up our duds and go back home. 
There ’s no chance for us here.” 


” 


Tug, who was feeling rather “ muggy,” only 
growled : 

“ Not if I know it! I had rather be a yellow 
dog than a quitter. I ’ve got a better idea,” 
he said, “and one that will do us more credit. 
I ’ll tell you what I’m going to do: I am go- 
ing to take this matter into my own hands, and 


drill that scrub team myself, and see if we 
can’t teach the varsity a thing or two. I be- 


lieve that, with a little practice and a little 
good sense, we can shove ’em off the earth.” 

This struck the fellows as the proper and 
the Lakerim method of doing things, and they 
responded with a cheer. Tug persuaded 
Reddy, B. J., Pretty, and Bobbles, who had 
not been trying for the team, to come out on 
the field. He even coaxed the busy Sawed-Off 
into postponing some of his work for a few 
days to help them out. He thus had almost 
the old Lakerim eleven at his command; and 
that very night, in that very room, they con- 
cocted and practised a few secret tricks and a 
few surprises for Clayton, who was neither very 
fertile in invention nor very quick to under- 
stand the schemes of others. 

Clayton was too sure of his own position and 
power to pay any heed to the storm that was 
brewing for him, and was only too glad to see 
on the scrub team a few more representatives 
of the Lakerim men for him to abuse. 
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“IT WAS EVIDENT THAT A SEVERE STRUGGLE HAD TAKEN PLACE.” 


Tug did not put into play the whole strength 
of his eleven, but practised cautiously, and 
instructed his team in the few ruses Clayton 
seemed to be fond of. Tug was looking for- 
ward to the occasion when a complete game 
was to be played, before the townspeople, be- 
tween the varsity and the scrub; and Clayton 
was looking forward to this same day, and 
promising himself a great triumph when the 
Academy and the town should see what a 
rattling eleven he had made up. 

The day came. The whole Academy and 
most of the town turned out and filled the 
grand stand and the space along the side lines. 
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It was to be the first full 
game of the season on 
the Academy grounds, 
and every one was eager 
to renew acquaintance 
with the excitements of 
the fall before. It is too 
warm weather now to 
describe a football game 
at any length, and you 
have doubtless seen and 
read about more games 
than enough, and you 
will be glad to skip the 
details of this contest. 
It will be unnecessary 
to do more than suggest 
how Clayton was simply 
dumfounded when he 
saw his first long kick- 
off caught by the veteran 
full-back Punk, and 
carried forward with 
express speed under the 
protection of Tug’s 
men, who were not satis- 
fied with merely run- 
ning in front of Clay- 
ton’s _tacklers, _ but 
bunted into them and 
bowled them over with 
a spine-jolting vigor, 
and covered Punk from 
attack on the rear, and 
carried him across the 
center line and well on 
into Clayton’s territory before Clayton, realizing 
that several of his pets were mere “straw men,” 
had dashed violently and madly into and 
through Punk’s interference, and downed him 
on the 15-yard line; how the spectators 
looked on in silent amazement at this unex- 
pected beginning; how promptly Tug’s men 
were lined up, a broad swath opened with 
one quick gash in Clayton’s line, and the 
ball shoved through and within five yards 
of the goal-post, almost before Clayton knew 
it was in play; how Clayton called his men to 
one side, and rebuked them, and told them just 
what to do, and found, to his disgust, that when 
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they had done it, it was just the wrong thing 
to do; how they could not hold the line 
against the fury of the scrub team; how the 
ball was jammed across the line right under 
the goal-posts, and Clayton’s head well 
whacked against one of these same posts as 
he was swept off his feet; how Tug’s men on 
the line were taught to avoid foolish attempts 
to worry their opponents, and taught to reserve 
their strength for the supreme moment when 
the call came to split the line; how Sawed-Off, 
though lighter than Clayton’s huge 200-pound 
center, had more than mere bulk to commend 
him, and tipped the huge baby over at just the 
right moment ; how Tug now and then followed 
a series of plain football manceuvers with some 
unexpected trick that carried the ball far down 
the field around one end, when Clayton was 
scrambling after it in the wrong place; how 
Tug had perfected his interference until the man 
carrying the ball seemed almost as safe as if 
Clayton’s men were Spaniards, and he were in 
the turret of the U. S. S. “Oregon”; how little 
time Tug’s men lost in getting away after the 
ball had been passed to them; how little they 
depended on “grand stand” plays by the in- 
dividual, and how much on team-work; how 
Tug’s men went through Clayton’s interference 
as neatly as a fox through a hedge; how they 
resisted Clayton’s mass plays as firmly as har- 
veyized steel; how Clayton fumed and fretted 
and “slugged” and fouled, and threatened 
his men, and called them off to hold confer- 
ences that only served to give Tug’s men a 
chance to get their wind after some violent 
play; how Tug was everywhere at once, and 
played for more than the pleasure of winning 
this one game—played as if he were a pair 
of twins, and only smiled back when Clayton 
glared at him; how Punk headed off and 
garnered in the longest punts the varsity full- 
back could make, and how he kicked the goal 
after all but one of the many touch-downs 
the scrub team made; how little Jumbo, as 
quarter-back, passed the ball with never a 
fumble and never a bad throw; how, when it 
came back to his hands, he skimmed almost as 
closely and as silently and as swiftly over the 
ground as the shadow of a flying bird, and 
made long run after long run that won the 
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cheers of the crowd; how B. J., Sawed-Off, and 
Pretty, as right-end, center, and left-end, re- 
sponded at just the right moment, and how 
Pretty dodged and ran with the alertness he 
had learned in many a championship tennis 
tournament; and how Reddy, as left half-back, 
flew across the field like a firebrand, or hurled 
himself into the line with a fury that seemed to 
have no regard for the bones or flesh of him- 
self or the Claytonians; how—but did any 
one ever read such a string of “hows”? 
this sentence is getting to be longer and more 
complicated than the game it is pretending 
not to describe; so here ’s an end on ’t, with 
the plain statement that the game resulted in 
a victory of 34 to 4 for the scrub team, and that 
the headlines of the Kingston weekly paper 
read thus: 


I vow 


SCRUB ELEVEN BEATS THE VARSITY. 


Kingston Football Team Meets with a Crushing Defeat 
at the Hands of the Second Eleven. 
SCORE, 34 to 4. 
OUTPLAYED 


VARSITY AT EVERY POINT. 


Popular Opinion Forces Captain Clayton to Resign in 
Favor of “Tug” Robinson. 





KINGSTON TEAM TO BE COMPLETELY 
REORGANIZED. 
Mr. Robinson Declares that Favoritism will have no 


Part in the Make-up of the New Team, and 
Magnanimously Offers Ex-Captain 
Clayton a Position on the 
New Eleven. 


There is no need telling here the wild-emo- 
tions in the hearts of Clayton and his faction at 
the end of the game, and no need of even 
hinting the wilder delight of the Lakerimmers 
at the vindication of their cause. The whole 
eleven of them strolled home in one grand em- 
brace, and used their jaws more for talking than 
for eating when they reached the long-delayed 
meal at the boarding-house, and after supper 
met again at the fence, and sang Lakerim songs 
of rejoicing, and told and retold to one another 
the different features of the game, which they 
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all knew without the telling. So much praise 
was heaped upon Tug by the rest of the 


Academy, and he was so féted by the Lakerim- 
mers, that he finally slipped away and went to 
his réom. And little History also bade them 
good night, on his usual excuse of having to 
study. 

It was very dark before the Lakerimmers had 
talked themselves tired. Then they voted to 
go around and congratulate Tug once more 
him three cheers for 

When they went to 


upon his victory, and give 
the sake of auld lang syne. 
they were amazed to see the door 
swinging open and shut in the breeze; they 
noted that the lock was torn off. They hurried 
in, and found one of the windows broken, and 
books and chairs scattered around in confusion ; 
the mantel and cloth and the photographs on 
It was evident that a fierce 
The 


his room, 


it were all awry. 
struggle had taken place in the room. 


DOZEN FROM 


LAKERIM. 


nine Lakerimmers stood aghast, staring at on 
another in stupefaction. Reddy was the first t: 
find tongue, and he cried out: 

“T know what ’s up, fellows : 
got him!” 

Now there was an excitement indeed. Punk 
suggested that perhaps he might be in History’ 
room, and Bobbles scaled the three flights thre 
steps at a time, only to return with a wild look 


the hazers hav 


and declare that History’s room was empty, 
his lock broken, and his student-lamp smoking 
Plainly the hazing committee had lost no tim« 
in seizing its first opportunity. Plainly th 
Lakerimmers must lose no time in hurrying to 
the rescue. 

“ Up and after ’em, men!” cried B. J.; 
trying to remember what was the proper thing 


and, 


for an old Indian scout to do under the circum- 
stances, he started off on a dead run, and the 


others followed him into the night. 


( To be continued.) 
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THE BELT AND CLASP. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY’S SWORD. 





By CAROLYN WELLS. 





Tirrany & Co. of New York City are the successful designers 
of the Sword of Honor to be presented to Admiral Dewey, the 
victor of Manila Bay. 

This weapon, authorized by Congress in June, 1898, is now 
completed, and in wealth of decoration is worthy to take a place 
among the jeweled swords described in the “Arabian Nights.” 

Both blade and scabbard are of steel, but overlaid entirely with 
pure gold, and all other parts are of solid gold exquisitely wrought. 

The steel blade was made at the United States arsenal at 
Springfield, and is finely tempered to the exact degree of flexibility 
required to make a perfect sword-blade. This blade, graceful in 
shape and well-balanced, is damaskeened with gold, on which is 
engraved this inscription: “ ‘The gift of the nation to Rear-Admiral 
George Dewey, U. S. N. In memory of the victory at Manila 
Bay, May 1, 1898.” 

Further ornamentation on the blade consists of a procession of 
Phenician galleys, emblematic of sea power, a flight of eagles, the 
symbols of our nation, and festoons of laurel, signifying glory. 

“Olympia” is engraved on the pommel of the sword, also a 
device representing Capricornus, which is the zodiacal sign for 
December, the month in which Dewey was born. On the collar 
of the sword are the arms and shield of our country, and below 
them the arms of Vermont, the admiral’s native State, and its 
motto, “ Freedom and Unity.” These are enameled in colors, and 
the collar is further decorated with stars and oak-leaves. The 
grip or handle of the sword is covered with shagreen, or shark-skin, 
held in place by gold wire, and studded with gold stars, while the 
guard represents a flying eagle bearing in its beak a laurel-wreath. 

On the golden scabbard is the monogram “ G. D.,” and below 
this, “U.S. N.” These letters and the sprays of resmarinus, which 
is a delicate sea-plant signifying fidelity and remembrance, are set 
with one hundred and fifty diamonds of the first water. ‘The sprays 
are interlaced in a series, with a star in the center of each, and 
a row of swimming dolphins on each side. 

The scabbard is further ornamented with designs of oak-leaves 
and acorns, and the ferrule, or lower end, is formed by two gold 
dolphins gracefully twined together. 
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A SHORT STORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By Jessie A. CHASE. 





Dip you ever wonder where the English 
language came from? It came from England, 
of course, to the United States; but where did 
it begin? 

When Cesar went to Britain, in 55 B. c. (and 
that is the first time that we hear of the Britons 
in history), there was no such thing as the Eng- 
lish language. No; it is only about twelve 
hundred years old. And for the first hundred 
years or so it was a baby language! For it 
did not grow to look and sound at all as it 
does now until after 1000 A. D. 

But where and when was it born? 

The Romans, from Cesar’s time on, ruled a 
large part of Europe. Spain and Portugal and 
France are still called “‘ Latin” countries, as 
well as Italy, because in all these regions the 
Latin race and the Latin language became 
supreme. 

Not so with England. In the fifth century 
the Roman soldiers gave it up and left Britain. 
The people had adopted some of the Latin 
words, but the language of the natives was old 
Celtic. This, however, was not the mother- 
tongue of English; the modern forms of Celtic 
are Scotch-Gaelic, Irish, Welsh, Manx. 

No; our English is the child neither of the 
Latin nor of the Celtic, but is descended from 
an ancient Germanic language brought to 
Britain in the fifth and sixth centuries by 
some tribes from the shores of the Baltic Sea 
—the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. The dialects 
of these tribes were much alike, and were grad- 
ually woven into one language, called Anglo- 
Saxon at first, and afterward Old English (from 
the most powerful tribe—the Angles). 

But surely, when we study Latin and French, 
we find a large number of words that look like 
English words of the same meaning. Where 
did these come from? English has always 
been a great borrower; and just as England 
has colonies all over the world, so that “the 
sun never sets” on the Queen’s dominions, so 
English has words taken from all languages. 

We have noticed that some of the Roman 
soldiers’ words were left in common use among 
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the Britons of the fifth century; these were 
adopted, in turn, by the Anglo-Saxons; and 
as the Romans said sfrata via for a paved way, 
so the Anglo-Saxons said sfret, and we say 
“street.” I wonder if Caesar would recognize 
the word! In 597 some Christian missionaries 
went over from Rome, and many more Latin 
words were adopted by the Saxons—“ priest,” 
“church,” “psalm”; also words for plants and 
animals—“ lily,” “‘ pea,” ‘ lobster,” ‘ trout.” 

In the ninth century the Danes invaded 
England, and left some of their words. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries France 
and England were closely united, the English 
king and court being for a long time Norman- 
French; and English then adopted a multitude 
of French words, which, in their beginning, 
had been, most of them, Latin. 

And since that time English has been taking 
words from Greek and Latin, from French, 
Spanish, and Italian, from German, Dutch, 
Russian—even from Hebrew, Persian, Arabic, 
Turkish, and North American Indian! 

For example, when we say “ Amen” at the 
close of a prayer, we are using a word taken 
straight from the ancient Hebrews. 

When we say “telescope ” we are using the 
words a Greek boy might have used two thou- 
sand years ago: “ Zele skopeo” —‘'1 see at a 
When we call a certain study 
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distance.” 
“ geography,’ 
words that to the Greek boy meant 
of the earth.” When we name a certain for- 
mation of land a “ peninsula,” we take two 
Latin words for “ almost an island.” 

When we say “boudoir,” we use an old 
French word that meant a place to go and 
“pout” in. And if we call a certain iittle animal 
a “squirrel,” we are speaking, also with the 
old Greeks, of a little creature “sitting in the 
shadow of its tail.” 

Ought we not to remember always that even 
for our language we owe so much to those that 
have lived before ourselves,—some in distant 
countries, and many in the far-off centuries, 
even before “history” begins ? 


we are putting together two 
writing 
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QUICKSILVER SUE. 


By Laura E. RICHARDS. 
































CHAPTER I, 
SOMETHING EXCITING. 


“MorTuHerR! Mother! he has a daughter! 
Is n’t that perfectly fine?” 

Mrs. Penrose looked up wearily. 
ached, and Sue was so noisy! 

“Who has a daughter? ” she asked. ‘“Can’t 
you speak a little lower, Sue? Your voice 
goes through my head like a needle. Who is 
it that has a daughter?” 

Sue’s bright face fell for an instant, and she 
swung her sunbonnet impatiently ; but the next 
moment she started again at full speed: 

“The new agent for the Pashmet Mills, 
mother. Everybody is talking about it. They 
are going to live at the hotel; they have taken 
the best rooms, and Mr. Binns has had them all 
painted and papered,—the rooms, I mean, of 
course,—and new curtains, and everything. 
Her name is Clarice, and she is fifteen, and 
very pretty, and he is real rich—”’ 

‘ Very rich! ” corrected her mother, with a 
little frown of pain. 

“Very rich,” Sue went on; “and her clothes 
are simply fine; and—and— Oh, mother, is n’t 
it elegant?” 

“Sue, where have you been?” asked her 
mother, rousing herself. Bad English was one 
of the few things that did rouse Mrs. Penrose. 
“Whom have you been talking with, child? I 
am sure you never hear Mary Hart say ‘Is n’t 
it elegant?’” 

“Oh, Mary is a schoolma’am, mother! 
But I never did say it before, and I won’t 
again—truly I won’t. Annie Rooney told me, 
and she said it, and so I did n’t think. Annie 


Her head 


is going to be waitress at the hotel, you know, 
and she ’s just as excited as I am about it.” 

“ Annie Rooney is not a suitable companion 
for you, my daughter, and I am not interested 
in hotel gossip. Besides, my head aches too 
much to talk any more.” 

“T ’ll go and tell Mary,” said Sue. 

“Will you hand me my medicine before you 
go, Sue?” 

But Sue was already gone. The door banged, 
and the mother sank back with a weary, fretful 
sigh. Why was Sue so impetuous, so unguided? 
Why was she not thoughtful and considerate, 
like Mary Hart ? 

Sue whirled upstairs like the wind, and rushed 
into her own room. The room, a pleasant, 
sunny one, looked as if a breeze were blowing 
in it all day long. A jacket was tossed on one 
chair, a dress on another. The dressing-table 
was a cheerful litter of ribbons, photographs, 
books, papers, and hats. This made it hard to 
find one’s brush and comb sometimes, but then, 
it was convenient to have the other things 
where one could get at them! There was a 
writing-table, but the squirrel lived on that; it 
was the best place to put the cage, because he 
liked the sun (Sue never would have thought 
of moving the table somewhere else and leav- 
ing the space for the cage) ; and the closet was 
entirely full and running over. The walls were 
covered with pictures of every variety, from the 
“Sistine Madonna” down to a splendid four- 
in-hand, cut out of the “Graphic.” Most of 
them had something hanging on the frame—a 
bird’s nest, or a branch of barberries, or a 
tangle of gray moss. Sometimes the picture 
could still be seen; again, it could not, except 
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when the wind blew the adornment aside. 
Altogether, the room looked as if some one had 
a good time in it, and as if that some one were 
always in a hurry; and such was the case. 

“Shall I telephone,” said Sue, “or shall I 
send a pigeon? Oh, I can’t stop to go out to 
the dove-cote. I 'Il telephone! ” 

She ran to the window, where there was a 
curious arrangement of wires running across 
the street to the opposite house. She rang a 
bell and pulled a wire, and another bell jingled 
in the distance. Then she took up an object 
which looked like, and indeed was, the half of 
a pair of opera-glasses with the glass taken out. 

Holding this to her mouth, she roared softly : 
“Hallo! Central! Hallo!” 

There was a pause; then a voice across the 
street replied in muffled tones: ‘‘ Hallo! what 
number? ” 

“Number five hundred and seven; 
Mary Hart.” 

Immediately a girl appeared at the opposite 
window, holding the other barrel of the opera- 
glass to her lips. 

“Hallo! ” she shouted. 
want?” 

“Oh, Mary, have you heard?” 

“No. What?” 

“Why, there ’s a girl coming to live at the 
hotel—coming to stay all summer! Her 
father is agent of the Pashmet Mills. She is 
two years older than we are. Is n’t that per- 
fectly fine, Mary? I’m just as excited as I can 
be about it; I can’t stand still a minute.” 

“So I see!” said Mary Hart, who had a 
round, rosy, sensible face, and quiet blue eyes. 
“But do try to stand still, Sue! People 
don’t jump up and down when they are tele- 
phoning, you know.” 

“Oh, I can’t help it, Mary! My feet just 
seem to go of themselves. Is n’t it perfectly 
splendid, Mary? You don’t seem to care one 
bit. I’m sorry I told you, Mary Hart!” 

“Oh, no, you ’re not,” said Mary, good- 
naturedly. “ But how can I tell whether it is 
splendid or not, Sue, before I have seen the 
girl? What is her name?” 

“Oh! did n’t I tell you? Clarice Packard! 
Is n’t that a perfectly lovely name? Oh, 
Mary, I just can’t wait to see her! Can you? 


Miss 


“What do you 
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It ’s so exciting! I thought there was never 
going to be anything exciting again, and now 
just see! Don’t you hope she will know how 
to act, and dress up, and things? I do.” 

“Suppose you come over and tell me more 
about it,” Mary suggested. “I must shell the 
peas now, and I ’ll bring them out on the 
door-step; then we can sit and shell them to- 
gether while you tell me.” 

“All right! I'll come straight over.” 

Sue turned quickly, prepared to dash out of 
the room as she had dashed into it, but caught 
her foot in a loop of the wire that she had for- 
gotten to hang up, and fell headlong over a 
chair. The chair and Sue came heavily against 
the squirrel’s cage, sending the door, which was 
insecurely fastened, flying open. Before Sue 
could pick herself up, Master “ Cracker” was 
out, frisking about on the writing-table, and 
dangerously near the open window. 

“Oh, what shall I do?” cried Sue. ‘“ That 
horrid old wire! Cracker, now do be good, 
that ’s a dear fellow. Here, I know! I had 
some nuts somewhere-——I know I had. Wait, 
Cracker—do wait!” 

But Cracker was not inclined to wait, and 
while Sue was rummaging various pockets 
which she thought might contain the nuts, he 
slipped quietly out of the window and scuttled 
up the nearest tree, chattering triumphantly. Sue 
emerged from the closet, very red in the face, 
and inclined to be angry at the ingratitude of 
her pet. ‘After all the trouble I have had 
teaching him to eat all kinds of things he 
does n’t like!” she exclaimed. “ Well, at any 
rate, I sha’n’t have any more eggs to boil hard; 
and Katy said I could n’t have any more, any- 
how, because I cracked the saucepans when | 
forgot them. And anyhow, he was n’t very 
happy, and I know I should just hate to live 
in a cage, even with a whirligig— though it must 
be fun at first.” 

Consoling herself in this wise, Sue flashed 
down the stairs, and almost ran over her little 
sister Lily, who was coming up. 

“Oh, Susie,” said Lily, “will you help me 
with my dolly’s dress? I have done all I can 
without some one to show me, and mama’s 
head aches so, she can’t, and Katy is ironing.” 

“Not now, Lily. Don’t you see I am ina 
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terrible hurry? Go and play, like a good little 
girl!” 

“ But I ’ve no one to play with, Susie!” 
the child, piteously. 

“Find some one, then, and don’t bother. 
Perhaps I ’Il show you about the dress after 
dinner, if I have time.” 

Never stopping to look at the little face 
now clouded with disappointment, Sue ran on. 
There was no cloud on her own face. She 
was a vision of sunshine as she ran across the 
street, her fair hair flying, her hazel eyes shin- 
ing, her brown holland dress fluttering in the 
wind. 

The opposite house looked pleasant and 
cheerful. The door stood open, and one could 
look through the long, narrow hall and into the 
garden beyond, where the tall purple phlox 
seemed to be nodding to the tiger-lilies that 
peeped round the edge of the front door. The 
door was painted green, and had a bright brass 
knocker; and the broad stone step made a 
delightful seat when warmed through and 
through by the sun, as it was now. The great 
horse-chestnut trees in front of the house made 
just enough shade to keep one’s eyes from 
being dazzled, but not enough to shut out the 
sunbeams which twinkled down in green and 
gold and made the front door-yard almost a 
fairy place. 

Mary came out, bringing a basket of peas 
and a shining tin dish. She sat down, and 
with a welcoming smile made room for Sue 
beside her. 

“This is more satisfactory than telephon- 
ing,” she said. “Now, Sue, take a long 
breath, and tell me all about it.” 

Sue breathed deep, and began again the 
wonderful tale : 

“Why, I met Annie Rooney this morning, 
when I went down for the mail. You remem- 
ber Annie, who used to live with us? Mama 
does n’t like her much, but she was always nice 
to me, and she always likes to stop and talk 
when I meet her. Well! And so she told 
me. They may be here any day now, Mr. 
Packard and his daughter. Her name is 
Clarice. Oh, but I told you that, did n’t 1? 


said 


Don’t you think it ’s a perfectly lovely name, 
Mary? 


It sounds like a book, you know, with 
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long golden hair, and deep, unfathomable eyes, 
and—” 

‘“‘T never saw a book with golden hair,” said 
Mary, “to say nothing of unfathomable eyes.” 

“Mary, now stop teasing me! You know 
perfectly well what I mean. I am sure she 
must be beautiful, with a name like that. Oh, 
dear! I wish I had a name like that, instead 
of this stupid one. Susan/ I don’t see how 
any one could possibly be so cruel as to name a 
child Susan. When I grow up, Mary, do you 
know what I am going to do? I made up my 
mind as soon as I heard about Clarice Pack- 
ard. I ’m going to appear before the Presi- 
dent and ask him to change my name.” 

“Sue, what do you mean?” 

“My dear, it ’s true! It ’s what they do. 
I ’ve read about it somewhere. It has to be 
done by act of legislature, and of course the 
President tells Congress, and they see about it. 
I should Z&e to have that very same name— 
Clarice. It ’s the prettiest name I ever heard 
of; don’t you think so, Mary? But of course 
I can’t be a ‘copy-cat,’ so I am going to have 
it Faeroline. You remember that story I told 
you about Faeroline? Faeroline Medora, or 
else Medora Faeroline. Which do you think 
would be prettiest, Mary?” 

“T like Sue better than either!” said Mary, 
stoutly. 

“Oh, Mary, you do discourage me some- 
times. Well, where was I?” 

“You had got as far as her name,” said 
Mary. 

“Oh, yes. Well, and her father is rich. I 
should think he must be enormously rich. 
And she must be beautiful—I am quite sure 
she must; and she dresses splendidly, Annie 
says; and—and they are coming to live at the 
hotel; and she is fifteen—I told you that? 
And—well, I suppose that is all I really know 
just yet, Mary, but I /ee/ a great, great deal 
more. I feel somehow that this is a very seri- 
ous event in my life, Mary. You know how I 
have been longing for something exciting to 
happen! Only yesterday, don’t you remember, 
I was saying that I did n’t believe anything 
would ever happen, now that we had finished 
‘Ivanhoe’; and now just see!” 

“T should think they would try to rent a 
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house, if they are well off,” said practical 
Mary. “It must be horrid, living at a hotel.” 

“Oh, Mary, you have wo imagination! I 
think it would be perfectly delightful to stay at 
a hotel. I ’ve always just longed to; it has 
been one of my dreams that some day we 
might give up housekeeping and live at the 
hotel; but of course we never shall.” 

“For pity’s sake, I should hope not, Sue! 
With a good home of your own! Why, what 
would there be to like about it?” 

“Oh, it would be so exciting! People 
coming and going all the time, and bells ring- 
ing, and looking-glasses everywhere, and—and 
never knowing what one is going to have for 
dinner, and all kinds of good things in little 
covered dishes, just like ‘ Little Kid Milk, table 
appear!’ Don’t you remember? And it 
would be so exciting! You know I love 
excitement, Mary, and I just hate to know 
what I am going to have for dinner.” 

“T know I am going to have peas for 
dinner,” said Mary. “At least, I want them. 
Sue, you have n’t shelled a dozen pods. I 
see I shall have to go and get Bridget to 
help me.” 

“Oh, no! I will; I truly will!” cried Sue; 
and she shelled with ardor for a few minutes, 
the pods flying open, and the peas rattling 
merrily into the tin basin. 

“Do you remember the three peas in the 
Andersen story?” she said presently. “I 
always used to wish I had been one of those— 
the one that grew up, you know, and made a 
little garden for the sick girl. Would n’t it be 
lovely, Mary, to come up out of the ground, 
and find you could grow, and put out leaves, 
and then have flowers? Only, I would be sweet- 
peas, not this kind—and look so lovely, just 
like sunset wings, and smell sweet for sick 
people, and— Mary! Mary Hart! who is that?” 

Sue was looking down the street eagerly. 
Mary looked too, and saw a carriage coming 
toward them with two people in it. 

“No one we know, I think,” said Mary. 

“They are strangers!” cried Sue, in great 
excitement. “A man and a girl! Mary 
Hart, I do believe it is Mr. Packard and 
Clarice! It must be! They are strangers, I 
tell you! I never saw either of them in my 
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life. And look at her hat! Mary, w// you 
look at her hat?” 

“T am looking at it,” said Mary. “Yes, 
Sue; I should n’t wonder if you were right. 
Where are you going?” 

“Indoors, so that Icanstare. You wouldn't 
be so rude, Mary, as to stare at her where she 
can see you! You are n’t going to stare at all? 
Oh, Mary, what ’s the use of not being Auman ? 
You are too poky for anything. A stranger,— 
and that girl, of all the world,—and not have 
a good look at her? Mary, I do find you try- 
ing sometimes! Well, I am going. Good-by.” 

And Sue flew into the house, and flattened 
herself behind the window-curtain, where she 
could see without being seen. Mary was pro- 
voked for a moment, but her vexation passed 
with the cracking of a dozen pods. It was im- 
possible to be long vexed with Sue. 

As the gay carriage passed, she looked up 
quietly for a moment, to meet the unwinking 
stare of a pair of pale blue eyes which seemed 
to be studying her as a new species in creation. 
A slender girl, with very light hair and eye- 
brows, a pale skin, and a thin, set mouth; not 
pretty, Mary thought, but with an “ air,” as Sue 
would say, and very showily dressed. The 
blouse of bright changeable silk with number- 
less lace ruffles, the vast hat like a flower- 
garden and bird-shop in one, the gold chain 
and lace parasol, shone strangely in the peace- 
ful village street. 

Mary returned the stare with a quiet look, 
then looked down at her peas again. 


‘* What, oh, what shall we do,” 


she said to herself, quoting a rhyme her father 
had once made, 


‘* What, oh, what shall we do 
With our poor little Quicksilver Sue?” 


CHAPTER II, 
THE NEW-COMER. 


Sve Penrose went home that day feeling, 
as she had said to Mary, that something seri- 
ous had happened. The advent of a stranger, 
and that stranger a girl not very far from her 
own and Mary’s age, was indeed a wonderful 
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thing. Hilton was a quiet village, and it hap- 
pened that she and Mary had few friends of 
their own age. They had never felt the need 
of any, being always together from babyhood. 
Mary would never, it might be, feel the need ; 
but Sue was always a dreamer of dreams, and 
always longed for something new, something 
different from every-day pleasures and cares. 
When the schooners came up the river in 
summer, to load with ice from Mr. Hart’s 
great ice-houses, Sue always longed to go with 
them when they sailed. There were little girls 
on them sometimes; she had seen them. She 
had gone so far as to beg Mr. Hart to let her 
go as stewardess on board the “ Rosy Dawn.” 
She felt that a voyage on a vessel with such 
a name must be joy indeed. But Mr. Hart 
always laughed at her so, it would have been 
hard to have patience with him, if he were not 
so dear and good. She longed to go away on 
the trains, too, or to have the pair of cream- 
colored horses that were the pride of the livery- 
stable—to take them and the buckboard, and 
drive away, quite away, to new places, where 
people did n’t have their dresses made over 
every year, and where they had new things 
every day in the shop-windows. Her dreams 
always took her away from Hilton, for it 
seemed impossible that anything new or strange 
should ever come there to the sleepy home 
village. She and Mary had always made their 
plays out of books, and so had plenty of excite- 
ment in that way ; but Hilton itself was “asleep,” 
—her mother said so,—and it would never 
wake up. And now, all in a moment, the scene 
was changed. Here, into the very village 
street, had come a stranger—a wonderful girl 
looking like a princess, with jewels, and gold 
chains, and shimmering silk; and this girl was 
going to lead a kind of fairy life at a marvel- 
ous place called a hotel, where the walls were 
frescoed, and you could make up stories about 
them all the time you were eating your dinner ; 
and the dinner itself was as different as pos- 
sible from a plain brown leg of mutton, which 
Katy would always do-over three times, in 
just the same order: first a pie, then a fricassee, 
then mincemeat. Katy wassotiresome! But 


this girl with the fair hair and the beautiful 
name would have surprises three times a day, 
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surprises with silver covers,—at least, they 
looked like silver,—and have four kinds of pie 
to choose from. And she came from New 
York! That was perhaps the most wonderful 
part of all. Sue sat down on her window-seat, 
gave a long sigh, and fell into a dream of New 
York. 

They drove curricles there, glittering cur- 
ricles, like those in books. (Sue was very fond 
of books, provided they were “ exciting.”’) 

And the houses—well, she knew something 
about those, of course; she had heard them 
described, and of course it was stupid to have 
them all alike outside, row upon row of brown- 
stone ; but, on the other hand, perhaps it made 
the mystery of the inside all the more amazing. 

To go in at a plain brown door in a plain 
brown house, and find—find—oh, what would 
not one find? ‘There would be curtains of 
filmy lace—lace was always filmy when it was 
not rich and creamy—well, on the whole, she 
would have the curtains rich and creamy, and 
keep the filmy kind for something else. And 
the carpets were crimson, of course, and so 
thick your feet sank quite out of sight in them. 
(“I don’t see how you could run,” Sue admitted 
to herself; “‘ but no matter.”) The walls were 
“hung,” not papered—hung with satin and 
damask, or else with Spanish leather, gilded, 
like those in the Hans Andersen story. Sue 
had begged piteously, when her room was done 
over last year, to have it hung with gilded 
Spanish leather. She had quoted to her 
mother the song the old hangings sang after 
they had been there for ages and ages: 


** The gilding decays, 
But hog’s leather stays!” 


But it made no difference; the room was 
papered. Sue had chosen the paper, to be 
sure, and it was certainly pretty,—but she 
sighed as she looked around, and fancied the 
Spanish leather creaking in the wind, then sank 
into her dream again. The rooms, downstairs 
at least, were in suites, opening out of each 
other in long vistas (“vista” was a lovely 
word! there were no houses in Hilton big 
enough to have vistas, but probably they 
would have them at the hotel), with long 
French windows opening on to velvet lawns— 
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No! Sué shook herself severely. That was the 
other kind of house—the kind that was em- 
bosomed in trees, in Miss Yonge’s stories. Of 
course they would n’t have French windows 
in New York, for thieves could get in. The 
furniture would be just perfectly fine,— rosewood 
and satinwood, and one room all ebony and 
pale yellow satin. You wore a yellow crape 
dress when you sat there, with—yes, now came 
in the “ filmy” lace, lots and lots of it round 
your snowy neck, that rose out of it like a dove 
—no, like a swan, or a pillar, or something. 
Then, upstairs—oh, she had n’t got to upstairs 
yet, but she must just take a peep and see the 
silver bedstead, all hung with pale blue velvet— 
oh, how lovely! 

And—why, yes, it might be—in the bed there 
would be a maiden sleeping, more beautiful 
than the day. Her long fair hair was spread 
out on the pillow (when Sue was grown up she 
was never, never going to braid her hair at 
night; she was always going to spread it out), 
and her nightgown was all lace, every bit, and 
the sheets were fine as a cambric handkerchief ; 
and her eyelashes were black, and so long that 
they reached half-way down to her nose, like 
that paper doll Mrs. Hart made. Well! and 
Sue would go up and look at her. Oh, if she 
were only a fairy prince in green and gold, or 
could change into one just for a little while! 
But, anyhow, she would look at the lovely 
maiden and say: 


** Love, if thy tresses be so dark,—” 


But these tresses were fair! Well, never mind; 


she could change that: 


‘* Love, if thy tresses be so fair, 
How bright those hidden eyes must be!” 


That was really almost as good as the real 
way. It would be just lovely to be a poet, 
and say that kind of thing all the time. Sue 
wondered how one began to be a poet; she 
thought she would try when she got through 
with this. And then the maiden would wake 
up, and say, “ Hallo!” And Sue would say, 
“ Hallo! What ’s yourname?” And she would 
say, soft and low like the wind of the western 
sea, “Clarice!”” And then they would be friends 
for life, the dearest friends in the world—ex- 
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cept Mary, of course. But then, Mary was dif- 
ferent. She was the dearest girl that ever was, 
but there was nothing romantic about her. 
Clarice! It was a pity the other name was 
Packard; it ought to have been Atherton, or 
Beaudesert. Clarice Beaudesert; that was 
splendid! But Mr. Packard did n’t look as if 
he belonged to that kind of people. Well, 
then, when Clarice grew up she would have to 
marry some one called Beaudesert, or Clifford 
—Clarice Clifford was beautiful! And he 
would be a lord, of course, because there was 
the good Lord Clifford, you know; and—and 
—well, anyhow, Clarice would get up, and 
would thrust her tiny feet into blue velvet slip- 
pers embroidered with pearls (if there had 
really been fairies, the very first thing Sue 
would have asked for would have been small 
feet, instead of “these great things,” as she called 
them), and throw round her (they always threw 
things round them in books, instead of putting 
them on) a—let me see—a long robe of pale blue 
velvet, to match the bed, and lined with ermine 
all through ; and then she would take Sue round 
and show her the rest of the house. That 
would be perfectly lovely ; and they would tell 
each other the books they liked best, and per- 
haps Clarice would ask her to stay to tea; and 
then they would sit down at a small round ebony 
table with a snowy cloth,—no, bare would be 
finer if it was real ebony,—and glittering with 
crystal and silver (they always do that), and 
with rose-colored candle-shades, and—and— 
Tinkle! tinkle! went the dinner-bell. ‘‘ Oh, 
dear!” said Sue; “just as I was going to have 
such a delightful feast! And it ’s mincemeat 
day, too. I despise mincemeat day!” 
When she was not dreaming, Sue was plan- 
ning how she could make the much-desired 
acquaintance of the new-comer. Mary advised 
waiting a little, and said her father was going 
to call on Mr. Packard, and the meeting might 
perhaps come about naturally in that way. But 
this was altogether too prosaic for Sue. She 
must find a way that was not just plain being 
introduced ; that was stupid and grown-up, and 
unworthy in every way. She must find a way 
of her own, that should belong entirely to her. 
Of course the best thing, the right and proper 
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and story-book thing, would be for Mr. Pack- 
ard’s horse to run away when only Clarice was 
in the carriage. Then Sue could fling herself in 
the path of the infuriated animal and check him 
in mid-career by the power of her eye—no, it was 
lions you did that to. But anyhow, she could 
catch him by the bridle and hang on, and stop 
him that way; it did n’t sound so well, but it 
was more likely. Or if Clarice should fall into 
the river, Sue could plunge in and rescue her, 
swimming with one hand and upholding the 
fainting form of the lovely maiden with the 
other, till, half-unconscious herself, the youth- 
ful heroine reached the bank, and placed her 
lovely—no, said that before! —her beauteous 
burden in the arms of her distracted parent. 
Oh, dear, how exciting that would be! But 
nobody ever did fall into the river in Hilton, 
and the horses never ran away, so it was not to 
be expected. But there must be some way ; 
there should be. 

So it came to pass that on the Sunday after 
the Packards’ arrival, Miss Clarice Packard, 
rustling into her father’s pew in all the conscious 
glory of a flowered organdie muslin and the 
biggest hat in town, found in the corner of the 
pew something that made her open her pale 
blue eyes wider than usual. It was a large 
heart of red sugar, tied round with a true-lover’s 
knot of white satin ribbon. Looking round, 
she became aware of a pair of eyes fixed eagerly 
on her—the brightest eyes she had ever seen. 
They belonged to a little girl— well, not so very 
little, either; rather a tall girl, altogether, but 
evidently very young—sitting across the aisle. 

This girl was dowdily dressed, Miss Pack- 
ard thought, with no style at all about her; and 
yet, somehow—well, she was pretty, certainly. 
It seemed to be one of the best pews in the 
church. Her mother—that must be her mother 
—was “real stylish,” certainly, though her gown 
was too plain; and, after all, the girl had style, 
too, in her way. It would be nice to have 
some one to speak to in this dreadful poky lit- 
tle place that papa would insist on bringing 
herto. The idea of his not trusting her to stay 
alone at the boarding-house! Clarice had wept 
tears of vexation at being cruelly forced, as she 
called it, to come with her father to Hilton. 
She had called it a hole, and a desert, and 
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everything else that her rather scanty vocabu- 
lary could afford. But now here was a pretty 
little girl, who looked as if she were somebody, 
evidently courting her acquaintance. 
was no mistaking the eager, imploring gaze of 
the clear hazel eyes. Clarice nodded slightly 
and smiled. The younger girl flushed all over, 
and her face seemed to quiver with light in a 
way different from anything Clarice had ever 
seen. There might be some fun here, after all, 
if she had a nice little friend who would adore 
her, and listen to all her stories, of which the 
other girls sometimes tired. 

Two persons in church, that Sunday, heard 
very little of the excellent sermon. Sue could 
not even take her usual interest in the great 
east window, which was generally her mainstay 
through the parts of the sermon she could not 
follow. ‘To begin with, there were the figures 
that made the story; but those were so clear 
and simple that they really said less, when once 
one knew the story by heart, than some other 
features. There were the eight blue scrolls 
that looked almost exactly like knights’ helmets. 
And when you looked at them the right way, 
the round blue dots underneath made the 
knights’ eyes ; and there you had them, all ready 
for tournaments or anything! Scruples of con- 
science obliged Sue to have them always Tem- 
plars or Knights of Malta, and they fought only 
against infidels. One of the knights had lost 
an eye, and the number of ways and places in 
which he had lost it was amazing: Saladin had 
run a lance into it at Acre; he had been tilting, 
just for fun, with Tancred, and Tancred hit him 
by mistake and put his eye out; and so on and 
soon. ‘Then there were the jewels, high up in 
the window—the small, splendid spots of ruby, 
and violet, and gold, which Sue was in the 
habit of taking out and making into jewelry 
for her own adornment. ‘The tiara of rubies, 
the long, dangling ear-rings of crystal set in 
gold, the necklace of sapphires—how often had 
she worn them to heart’s content! And to-day 


There 


she did indeed make use of them, but it was 
to adorn her new beauty, her new friend. 
would bring them all to Clarice! 
put the tiara on her head, and clasp the neck- 
lace round her slender neck, and say, “ All is 
yours!” and then she, Sue, would go by dale 


She 
She would 
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and would go by down with a single rose in 
her hair, just like Lady Clare; but Clarice 
would call her back and say, “ Let us share our 
jewels and our joys, beloved!” Oh! Sue quiv- 
ered at the thought, 
and looked so brightly 
and earnestly at the 
minister that the good 
old man was surprised 
and pleased, and said 
that he 
should hardly suppose 


t 
to 


himself 
his comments on Ezra 
would so impress even 
the young and, com- 
paratively speaking, 
thoughtless! 

When Clarice Pack- 
ard came out of church 
she found her would- 
be acquaintance dim- 
pling and quivering on 
the door-step. 

“ Hallo!” said Clar- 
kind 


scension, just exactly 


ice, with conde- 
as she had done when 
Sue waked her up in 
the dream. 

‘“ Hallo!’ whispered 
Sue, in a rapturous 
whisper. This, she told 
herself, was the great 
of her life. 


Till now she had been 


moment 


a child ; now she was— 
she did not stop to ex- 
plain what, and it might 
have been difficult. 


*“*MISS CLARICE 


“Did you put this in my pew?” the new- 
comer went on, secretly displaying the sugar 
heart. Sue nodded, but could not trust herself 
to speak. 

“It was just perfectly sweet of you!” said 
Clarice. “I’m real glad to have somebody 
to speak to; I was feeling real homesick.” 

Sue was dimly conscious that it was not good 
English to say “real” in that way; but per- 
haps they did in New York; and in any case, 


she could not stop to think of such trifles. She 
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was ina glowof delight ; and when Clarice asked 
her to walk down the street with her, the cup 
of happiness seemed brimming over. She, Sue 


Penrose, who had never in her life been out of 


FATHER’S PEW.” 


PACKARD RUSTLED INTO HER 


Hilton, except now and then to go to Chester, 
the neighboring town—she was the one chosen 
by this wonderful stranger, this glittering prin- 
cess from afar, to walk with her. She did not 
see Mary at first; at length she became aware 
of her, gazing in wonder, and she gave a little 
quick, rapturous nod; there was no time to 
explain. She could only catch Mary’s hand, in 
passing, and give it a squeeze, accompanied by 
a look of intense, dramatic significance. Mary 


would see, would understand. Of course Mary 
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would share her treasure, her new joy, sooner 
or later, but just now she could not surrender 
it to any one, not even to Mary. 

As Clarice passed an arm through hers, Sue 
straightened her slight figure, and looked as 
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if the world were at her feet. And so the 
passed down the street; and Mary, left alone 
by her best friend for the first time since sh 
could remember, stood in the church porch 
and looked after them. 


(To be continued.) 
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HISTORY. 


By E. H. House. 


[This story was begun in the November number.) 


CuHaptTerR XIII. 


THE CONVERSION OF HARRY. 


“Uncite Ciaxton,” Harry began, “for 
several months you have been telling us good 
stories about remarkable people and things, 
and have taken a lot of trouble to make them 
interesting to everybody—even a lazy fellow 
like me. I don’t say a word about the others, 
but so far as I am concerned, I would give a 
great deal to know if it is n’t because I never 
could get on with my history, and you wanted 
to show me how foolish I was.” 

‘Well, Harry,” his uncle answered, “it is 
possible that I had some idea of that kind 
when I began; but you must not suppose I 
have tried to ransack my memory for your 
benefit alone. I hoped I might help all of 
you to look at one branch of study, at least, in 
a new light, by showing you that it is not so 
entirely blank and dreary as a good many 
young people suppose.” 

“Truly, uncle, I believe I should have 
taken kindly enough to history if I had ever 
expected to find such things as you have talked 
about. It would be jolly fun to hunt for them 
now, if I only knew how to set about it.” 

“You would make a mistake, Harry, if you 
fancied that history would turn out particularly 
‘jolly.’ It is nothing more nor less than a 
record of what has been done by human beings 
who lived in other ages, as you and I are living 
We can sometimes be jolly, as you call 
As to what you seem to 


now. 
it, and so could they. 


consider the choice bits, most persons are con 
tented to take them as they come in the gen 
eral course of their reading. That was my 
way, and by good luck I remember a few of 
them. You can’t expect to find them packed 
together in a lump, and I’m afraid you have n't 
the patience to pick them out carefully.” 

“T 'd like to try,” said Harry, “if somebody 
would put me on the right track, to begin with.’ 

“*Somebody ’ means me, I suppose,” laughed 
Uncle Claxton. ‘ But I doubt if you are as 
much in earnest as you imagine at this mo- 
ment. Better stick to your text-books, and let 
me help you now and then, if I can.” 

“Oh, the text-books!” exclaimed Harry. 
“They put me to sleep, and the people they 
tell about never seem like real men. They are 
no better than wooden images, labeled with 
big names. Come, uncle; give me a start, 
and see if I can make anything of it.” 

“T could n’t, my dear boy, give you more 
than a start, at the utmost. It would only do 
you harm if I went beyond that. Nobody 
gets much good out of work that is made too 
easy for him. But if you really feel like doing 
a little private foraging, you might set about it 
in this way. Think over the passages of his- 
tory, so far as you have advanced, which have 
attracted you most, and fix your mind upon the 
most promising features. See what you can 
discover about these in your father’s cyclo- 
pedias and hand-books of genefal information. 
He has a dozen or more in his library, and 
though they will not carry you very far, they 
refer directly to the authors who tell us every- 
thing we know about the past. Your father 
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has most of their works, also; and they are 





well provided with indexes, so that you can follow him 


push along without much 
trouble. Now, that is 
all you will need to hear 
from me. If you ‘mean 
business,’ you will have 
to get on by yourself.” 

‘Good enough, uncle! 
Vacation begins next 
week, and after Fourth of 
July I ‘Il take one turn 
it it, anyway.” 

“Listen to that, all of 
you,” said Uncle Claxton. 
‘Behold this young 
scapegrace setting him- 
self up as a pattern of 
enterprise and industry in 
holiday-time! ‘There ’s 
a picture for you: 

** Young Harry Carey 

In the li-bra-ry, 

Hunting up his-to-rye. 

He puts in his thumb 

And pulls out a plum, 

And says, ‘ What a good 
boy am I!’”’ 


Go on, uncle; hit me 
as hard as you like. 
Only, you wait a little— 
my time may come.” 

“Why not, my lad? 
They say wonders will 
never cease. Why should 
n’t our Harry turn him- 
self into a juvenile Cato 
between now and next 
school term? ” 

“Which Cato, uncle? ” 
asked Percy. “There 
were more than one of 
them; I know that much 
myself without going to 
any authorities.” 


“In this case it makes no difference, Percy. 
Cato was a name commonly given to sages in 
old Rome. The most celebrated of those who 
bore it was really of the family of Priscus, 


DEMOSTHENES IN HIS STUDY 


but he was called ‘Cato’ on account of his underground, 
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superior wisdom. 


a model. 


ous in good earnest. 


in 


UNDERGROUND. 


which 


he 


used 
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Harry might do worse than 
But perhaps the ex 





ample of Demosthenes would suit him better. 
Demosthenes certainly did show what could be 
done by a young man who set out to be studi- 
He had a room built 


work 
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steadily for weeks and months at a stretch; 
and to keep himself from wandering idly 
about, he had one half of his head shaved. 
He knew he would never venture out to be 
laughed at, and until his hair grew again there 
was no getting away from his retreat. How 
would you fancy that, Master Harry?” 

“Just as you please, uncle. You may lock 
me up in the cellar at home, if you like. It 
will be the most comfortable place in the house, 
now that warm weather is coming on. And 
you may shave the whole of my head; then I 
shall be cooler still. But what can I do with- 
out the library? I suppose father would n’t let 
me have it carried down below for the summer.” 

“Well, I should judge not. To tell you the 
truth, Harry, I think you are just as likely to 
study in one place as in another, so it will do 
no harm to drop the idea of the cellar. You'll 
drop plenty of others, I dare say, before many 
holidays pass.” 

“Are you not afraid, uncle,” suggested 
Percy, mischievously, “that father’s library is 
too small for Harry’s purpose? I don’t believe 
it has more than three thousand volumes.” 

“Never mind,” rejoined Harry, with lofty 
indifferenvte to sarcasm. “If I run aground at 
home, I ’ll take a turn at the Boston Library. 
That ought to be big enough.” 

“T hope so, Harry; I really hope so,” said 
his uncle, very much tempted to wink at the 
rest of the children. “ But there ’s no telling 
what will happen when you let yourself loose 
in the historical field. You could n’t ask, I 
suppose, for leave of absence to explore the 
great library of Paris?” 

“Ts that the largest in the world? ” inquired 
Harry. 

“Tt is the largest now. There were larger 
ones in ancient times, although books were 
less plentiful than they are to-day. The col- 
lection once amassed at Alexandria would 
have made the French Bibliothéque look 
small—in bulk, at any rate. It’s a pity that 
the ruthless Omar could not have foreseen 
your sudden thirst for learning, Harry. He 
might have relented at the last moment.” 

“What did he do, uncle?” 

“Something that you will not forgive, in 
your present humor. Omar was a fanatical 
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calif who overran Egypt about the middle of 
the seventh century. He proclaimed th: 
since the Koran contained everything that 
human beings ought to read, no other books 
had any right to exist; so he condemned to 
destruction the immense library founded by th¢ 
Ptolemies and constantly enlarged by their suc- 
cessors until the advent of the Saracens. How 
enormous it was you can imagine from the fact 
that for six months the manuscripts supplied 
the fuel of four thousand public baths. It was 
the most terrible blow ever inflicted upon litera 
ture, though a good many barbarities of the 
same kind have been perpetrated, and not by 
Mohammedans alone.” 

‘“‘T shall make a note of Omar,” said Harry, 
in a very determined tone. 

“Hardly worth while,” 
“His name would be almost unknown 


replied Uncle Clax 
ton. 
but for that one action.” 

“Would a man do such a thing,” asked 
Amy, “only to keep his name alive ?” 

“Omar had probably no such motive. He 
was satisfied with rendering a service to his 
religion, as he supposed. But a good many 
men have tried to secure fame—or infamy — by 
similar deeds. You can hear of one of these 
whenever you go to see ‘ Richard III.’ per- 
formed—the ‘aspiring youth that fired the 
Ephesian dome.’ ” 

“Oh, I do remember hearing that,” said 
Amy, “ but I never knew what it meant.” 

“ The ‘aspiring youth,’”’ Uncle Claxton ex- 
plained, “was Eratostratus, an Ephesian who 
set fire to the magnificent temple of Diana in 
that city, believing that he would always be re- 
membered for his act of sacrilege. He cer- 
tainly succeeded in establishing a permanent 
record for his monstrous crime, though it can 
hardly be said that his name has remained as 
notorious as the deed he perpetrated. The 
temple perished, as people said, partly because 
the goddess to whom it was dedicated was too 
busy at another place to save it. At least, that 
was what the flatterers of Alexander the Great 
declared in after years. They insisted that 
Diana was in Macedonia at the time of the 
fire, presiding over Alexander’s birth, which 
occurred on the same night. The great con- 
queror was apparently pleased with this con- 
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ceit, for he offered, when at the height of his 
power, to rebuild the edifice at his own cost, 
on condition that his name should be inscribed 
upon it as the patron. The Ephesians pre- 
ferred, however, to undertake the work them- 
selves, and erected a fane which surpassed even 
the original in splendor, though that had been 
considered one of the seven wonders of the 
world. As for Eratostratus, he had his wish. 
The legend of his wickedness has never been 
forgotten, and his name still holds its odious 
place in history.” 

“And Shakspere,” said Amy, “knew the 
story, and reminds us of him even now.” 

“No, not Shakspere, my dear.” 

“ But it is in ‘ Richard III.,’ uncle.” 

“In ‘ Richard’ as you see it in our theaters, 
but not precisely Shakspere wrote it. 
‘Many of his plays have been rearranged, since 
his day, by people who thought they under- 
stood popular effects better than their master. 
Colley Cibber, an actor of the last century, 
produced the version of ‘ Richard’ which is 
I don’t think he meant to be dis- 
He was a clever man in his way, 


as 


now used. 
respectful. 
and nobody can deny that he showed good 
judgment in shortening the original piece, nor 
that he added to the principal part some lines 
that audiences are always delighted to hear. 
The reference to the ‘youth that fired the 
dome’ Cibber’s, not Shakspere’s. It 
sounds well on the stage, and even the most 
conscientious tragedians are unwilling to omit 
a passage by which they can gain applause. 
But dear me! we are wandering far away 
from the subject of libraries, about which 
Harry is more concerned than about any- 
thing else.” 

“That Omar was a bad lot,” said Harry; 
“but there have been plenty of better men, 
who thought more of creating than of destroy- 
ing libraries.” 

“Indeed there have been, Harry, from the 
What the 


is 


very beginning of civilization. 


Ptolemies did in Alexandria, Pisistratus had 
done before, though not on so grand a scale, 
in Athens; and Xerxes, when he invaded a 
part of Greece, seized this treasury of know- 
ledge as a noble prize, and carried it away 
to Persia. 


Private collections of great value 
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were common among the Romans, the. most 
celebrated being that of Lucullus, which 
Cicero was fond of visiting, as he himself has 
told us. You will like to read his description 
some day, Harry. Julius Cesar proposed to 
convert the library of Lucullus into a public 
institution, adding to it the books accumulated 
by Sulla and others. He had made most of 
the necessary preparations, and selected the 
learned Varro to serve as librarian; but after 
Cesar’s assassination no more was heard of 
the project.” 

“Do you think, uncle,” inquired Harry, 
“that I could find what Cicero wrote about 
the library? ” 

“Oh, yes; that is easy enough. A 
many of his letters have been preserved; and 
though I doubt if you are quite ready for such 
things vet, there is no reason why you should 
not open an acquaintance with them as soon 
You may not enjoy them at once, 
You said, 


great 


as you like, 
but you ought to by and by. 
awhile ago, that the people in your class-books 
did not seem like real men. Cicero’s letters 
will make you feel that he and his associates 
were as real as any of our own little party 
here in this room. If you can get fairly inter- 
ested in writings of that sort, you will soon dis- 
cover what genuine delight there is in history. 
The characters you looked upon as ‘wooden 
images’ will become alive, and you can follow 
their actions, and often their thoughts, with as 
much pleasure as if you had actually known 
them. In fact, you wi// know them, if you 
read with intelligence and sympathy. And if 
you are as fortunate as I have been, you will 
gain some friends worth having, though so 
many centuries have passed since they walked 
the earth. When you have reached that point, 
Harry, my boy,—as I hope you will, in course 
of time,—you will wonder that you ever talked 
about hating history.” 

“T wonder vow,” said Harry; “and I ’m 
sorry—indeed Iam. That is n’t saying enough, 
either. I ’m ashamed of my foolishness. But 
I am not quite so stupid as I was a few weeks 
ago, thanks to you, uncle, and I ’m going to 
make up for the time I have lost—you see if I 
don’t. Only you'll not expect too much at first.” 

“I won’t expect anything at all at present,’ 
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answered Uncle Claxton. 
converts sometimes dies out before they know 
it. But I shall be very much pleased to see 
you interest yourself, even a little, in historical 
study, and you may be sure [| will not discour- 
age you if you are in earnest.” 

“ Harry is n’t going to disappoint you,” de- 


clared Amy. “I have seen him at work 
already, all by himself, but I suppose he 
did n’t know exactly how to go on. He will 


not stop after this. Do you think I might try 


with him, uncle? ” 
Uncle Claxton looked very kindly at his 
niece. “ You area good girl, Amy,” he replied. 
“T perfectly understand what you mean. Of 
course you may try with him. And—who 
knows?—perhaps Percy will be inspired by 
your example, and join you by and by.” 

“Suppose I don’t wait till by and by,” said 
Percy. “Why should n’t I take hold when 
they do? If the study of history is good for 
them it will be good for me, too.” 

“Well, well, well!” exclaimed Uncle Clax- 
ton in pretended amazement; “has the spirit 
suddenly descended upon the 
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youth of the Carey family? Who would e\ 
have thought it?” 
“Tt ’s all your doing, 


“and you ’ll have to stand by us. 


said Per 


” 


uncle,” 


“Stand by one another, and you will do v« 
well. Give Louise a little chance, too, if s 


wants one; she has shown herself worthy ot 


Dicky will be content to wait ar 
One thing you must n 


to-day. 
look on, with me. 
forget: ask your father for the books that 
you need, and make sure that he approves b« 
And now you 
We 


must leave this matter where it is, and a week 


fore you begin to read them. 
ought to be on your homeward road. 


hence you shall tell me how much strength 


there is left in your resolution. You need not 
fear that I shall desert you, and I can say very 
sincerely that if, in consequence of our conver 
sations, you put yourselves on friendly terms 
with books of the right kind, and learn in your 
own fashion that wholesome study can be 
made bright and cheerful, it will be one of my 
greatest pleasures to remember that you were 
first inclined that way by seeing something 
of the Bricur Sipes or History.” 


END. 
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PUBLISHERS of to-day, in their issue of cheap 
editions, are doing only what was done four 
hundred years ago, at a time when printed 
books were new and rare. These early works 





THE ALDINE ANCHOR. 
[Taken from a book printed by Aldus.) 


were issued by the famous printer of Venice, 
and his little pocket editions of the Greek, 
Latin, and Italian classics sold for a sum equal 
to about fifty cents of our money. You would 
have to pay a good many times that amount 
for one of them now! This Venetian printer 
was named Aldus Manutius, and so his books 
were called “ Aldine ” editions. The same term 
is used also for a particularly fine and beautiful 
form of type introduced by Aldus, and said to 
have been copied from the handwriting of 
Petrarch. 

The principal object of Aldus was to preserve 
in permanent form the Greek classics, and to 
that end he employed only Greek workmen, 
and that language was used exclusively in his 
household. 

You will know the Aldine works, when you 
see them in museums or collections, by the de- 
vice of a dolphin and anchor. Their motto was 
Festina lente, which, as you know, means “ Make 
haste slowly,” and this motto, like most wise 
sayings that contain advice good for all time, 
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has been used by a number of other people 
since. 


No more curious 
times exist than those of 
They are generally written backward, and were 
said to have been done with his left hand. To 


manuscripts of modern 
Leonardo da Vinci. 


be read, they must be held before a looking- 
glass. Their contents are very valuable and 
interesting, and treat of almost every branch of 
for Leonardo da 
artist, the 


science, art, and philosophy ; 
Vinci was not only the celebrated 
painter of “The Lord’s Supper,” but a scholar 
in every direction—an astronomer, engineer, 
geographer, inventor, architect, and musician. 
He could do almost anything he liked to try, 
and therefore his advice was worth having, and 
his writings have been of the greatest assistance 
to students ever since his day. 


Here are a few useful paragraphs chosen 
from one of a set of articles in “ Babyhood.” 
The series is one on children’s reading, by 
Kate M. Cone: 

Of all forms of literature of universal attraction, poetry 
is the richest. To love it with a child is for many per- 
sons to arrive for the first time at its full beauty. The 
frequent repetition, the careful explanations, and the re- 
semblance between a child’s mind and a poet’s, combine 
to bring out meanings and charms previously undis- 
covered. 

Nothing which Tennyson has written strikes home to 
a child as does “ The Charge of the Light Brigade,” so 
clear to see is it, so plain to hear, so soul-stirring and 
inspiring. Not far behind it comes “The Ballad of the 
Revenge.” The Yorkshire ballad of “Old Ro’a” is a 
fine dramatic story whose elements —a boy, a dog, and 
a fire—appeal to youth. 

Browning wrote two fine poems for children — “How 
They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix” and 
“The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 

Of collections of poems for children, among the best 
are Whittier’s “ Child-Life’”’ and Coventry Patmore’s 
“Children’s Garland.” Agnes Repplier’s “ Book of 
Famous Verse”’ is excellent. Henley’s “ Lyra Heroica”’ 
is, as its title indicates, full of poems of heroism and peril. 


“The Pilgrim’s Progress” has passed through 
more editions than any other book except the 
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Bible. Although written by a man of small 
education, and at first read almost exclusively 
by the common and ignorant classes, it is yet, 
in the opinion of such a scholar as Lord Ma- 
caulay, the best model extant of the English 
language of the period when it was written. 


There are so many curious things in our lan- 
guage. For instance, perhaps you did not 
know that “ window” means a “ wind-eye,” 
that is, a hole for the wind or air to come 
through. Our common “ daffodil” was origi- 
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nally called “ asphodel,” and the present word is 
a modernized form of the older name. A “jour- 
ney” means properly a “ day’s travel,” and 
comes, of course, from the French journe? 
The Italians have the word giornata, mean- 
ing a “day’s work.” Perhaps the strangest 
corruption in English is that which gives the 
name “ Jerusalem artichoke ” to a certain plant 
—a kind of sunflower. It has nothing what- 
ever to do with Jerusalem, but is a singular 
change of the Italian giraso/e (pronounced g- 
ra-so-le), the name in that language for sunflower. 














Now the bright morning-star, day’s harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the East, and leads with 
her 

The flowery May, who from her green lap 
throws 

The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 








SONG ON MAY MORNING. 
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Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee and wish thee long. 
John Milton. 








EARTHLY JOYS. 






















I work and wait the whole week through 
For Saturday and Sunday, 
Then, while I wonder what to do, 
They ’re gone, and it is Monday. 
Christopher Valentine. 





A SUCCESSFUL AUTHOR. 





By CAROLINE EVANS. 
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A LITTLE woodland fairy A mushroom formed her table, 
Behind an old stone wall A mossy stone her chair, 

Once had a quiet study, A humming-bird’s bright feather 
All cozy, cool, and small. Her quill of pattern rare. 


With dewdrops from a berry 
She daintily would write 
The fairy tales of fortune, 
On daisy petals white; 
And one could ne’er imagine — 
Such plots she ’d weave and blend — 
Till the last leaf was finished, 
How any tale would end. 


So pleasing are her stories, 
Each summer brings again 
A new edition, issued 
O’er meadow, hill, and plain; 
And little lads and maidens 
Still linger, as they pass, 
To read with wistful glances 
. The daisies in the grass. 
VoL. XXVI.— 77. 609 






















































































?/REMEMBER. 


by Gelett Burgess 





| Remember not to suck your thumb; 
Remember, always shut the door; 
Remember when the callers come 

To take your toys from off the floor. 












































CURRENT EVENTS AND TOPICS. 





The United States 
is now pleasantly situ- 
ated in its relations with foreign powers. The 
Queen Regent of Spain has signed the treaty 
of peace without waiting longer for the consent 
of the Cortes. Germany, knowing that the 
Americans felt irritated by the attitude a Ger- 
man admiral assumed in the Samoan difficulty, 
recalled the offending official, and made earnest 
representations of her good will toward us. 

The English show 
more cordiality at 
every opportunity which presents itself. 

Not long ago a large body of American 
troops was reviewed by an English officer in 
Malta, a famous old island now ruled by Great 
Britain. These troops were on their way to 
Manila, and made a short stop at the island. 
It must be remembered that it is a very rare 
thing for a country to allow foreign soldiers, 
bearing arms, on its territory. 

Not long ago, American troops, on their way 
to Alaska, were obliged to give up their arms 
before marching through Canada. In spite of 
civilization, nations look on one another with 
suspicious eyes, and seem to take it for granted 
that the other party in any question means to 
do them an ill turn, if possible. Thus the 
Malta incident, while in itself it may seem a 
small thing, was really a great compliment paid 
to us by Great Britain. Our country means to 
wrong no one, and it is gratifying to find that 
the world is beginning to believe this. 

For years the “ Great 
Eastern” held the 
record for size, and it was thought that she was 
too large to be of service — except for the one 
thing that has made her famous for all time, 
the laying of the first Atlantic cable. But now 
comes the “ Oceanic,” successfully launched 
last January, and dwarfs the former giant. The 
Great Eastern was 680 feet long; the Oceanic 
is 704 — three city blocks! The Oceanic needs 
twenty-two feet of water to float her, even when 
unloaded ; fifteen and a half feet sufficed for the 
Great Eastern. The latter vessel displaced an 
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THE LARGEST VESSEL. 
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The 
She 


amount of water weighing 11,844 tons. 
new ship adds 6200 tons to these figures. 
is 68 feet wide and 49 feet deep. 

The Oceanic is not 
expected to be very 
speedy, in which she differs from the “ Hai- 
Lung,” a torpedo-boat destroyer built in Ger- 
many for the Chinese government. This vessel 
made 40.8 miles per hour in a heavy sea, which 
is by far the fastest time ever made by a boat, 
and is almost equal to railway speed. 

It is pleasant to 
add, in speaking 
of ships, that ship-building seems to have taken 
a new lease of life in this country. Many 
Americans regret that most of our enormous 
foreign trade is carried by vessels built and 
owned in other countries; but it is probable 
that this will not be for long. This country 
now ranks first in the production of steel, the 
material used for the building of modern ships. 
Therefore we ought to be able to compete with 
the world in this business. Many millions of 
dollars’ worth of ships are to-day being con- 
structed in our shipyards. 


THE SWIFTEST VESSEL. 


AMERICAN SHIP-BUILDING. 


PROGRESS IN THE A great English man 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. of science has written 


a book to remind us of the achievements of 
the nineteenth century. He shows that there 
has been as much, or more, done for the ad- 
vancement of the race in the last eighty or 
ninety years than in all previous time taken 
together! He is speaking, of course, of mate- 
rial improvement. He credits to our century 
the railways, steamships, electric telegraphs, the 
telephone, matches, gas and electric lighting, 
photography, the R6éntgen ray, spectrum anal- 
ysis, anzesthesia, and modern surgery. And, in 
addition to these conquests, we may say with- 
out exaggeration that every science has been 
so enlarged and so systematized as to be really 
a new creation. 

It would be well if the arts were as much 
advanced. Painting, music, literature, and the 
drama still find their great masters here and 
there at random through the centuries. 
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AN officer in Manila 
writes to his daughters, 
describing his life in 
the tropical land where 
our soldiers are now 
stationed. 


MANILA, P. I., Oct. 23, 1898. 
DEAR MYRTLE AND ETHEL AND 

LouIsE: You wrote me three letters all 

in one envelope, and I will write you three 

letters all in one — see ? 

a native servant whose name is Lionardo, who 

Lionardo 


* 


I have 
has a yellow skin and straight black hair. 
speaks no English, and I speak little Spanish; but he is 
willing to work, and I am willing he should, so being 


of one mind we get along very well, as why should n’t 
we? Lionardo is only a years old, and does n’t 
know much, and the most charming thing about him is 
the utter absence of all pretensions to knowledge, and 
his desire to learn and to give satisfaction. 

Lionardo blacks my boots, gets out my linen, mops 
the floor, keeps my desk tidy,— and you know what a job 
that is, —unmakes and makes my bed, gets out my towels 
for my bath, waits on me at table, and makes it his busi- 
ness to anticipate my wants. Duty became so hard on 
the men that I had to let Siverson go, and fill his place 
by a native servant; and I am making all the officers do 
the same. 

There are five of us at our table, and we have three 
native servants to pass our food, so we get along ver 
well. They have already learned to come on one’s left 
side with the dishes they are passing, and it is amusing 
to see them guess at things when we ask for them in 
English. They keep picking up things until they find 
the right one. They already know “butter” and 
“bread,” and will soon pick up enough English so that 
we won’t have to bother with Spanish. 

I can’t say I worked very hard with Spanish, although 
I understand it much better than I speak it. 

The weather here is very rainy; it rains some every 
day, and the soil and air are saturated with moisture. I 
start to put on my shoes in the morning, and find them 
covered with mold; put on my belt, and it will be 
moldy; as I put on my cap I see that the sweat-band is 
moldy. I hand them over to Lionardo, who makes 
them clean again, but in a few hours mold reappears. 

We use condensed milk or Highland cream at table. 
We did buy milk, until I rode into the country, one day, 
and found the natives milking the cow of the water- 
buffalo. I went a little farther, and found a drove of them 
lying in the mud and ooze of the swamps, and some, 
coming out, were plastered with nasty, ill-smelling mud 
all over their bodies. We returned to canned milk on 
short notice. 

I have a room overlooking the Pasig River, and I fre- 
quently sit at the window and watch the canoes and 
cascos = other quaint-looking craft passing up and 
down. e have a water-gate where one can enter a 
boat, -. bn our supplies are landed. 

We have a large garden in front and another in rear 
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of the palace, and on the ground floor are several dark 
and gloomy dungeons where prisoners have been con- 
fined. The walls of the rooms are covered with 
magnificent mirrors, and we did have very expensive 
furniture, but it was removed, because I did not wish to 
be responsible for it. My room is 30 by 40 feet in size, 
with a covered balcony on the river side, and a dressing- 
room and a bath-room, with a shower, on the west. I 
have a mosquito-net over me at night, or I should be 
eaten alive, the mosquitos are so thick. 

Well, darlings, I must say good night. Be good girls, 
and write to me often. Your FATHER. 


Our readers have heard of “ Prince,” the dog who 
was on the “ Resolute,” and of the kitten captured from 
the “Colon ’’; and now comes a description of another, 
and a less attractive pet, rescued from the wreck of that 
Spanish cruiser. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: My father is an officer on the 
U. S. S. “Oregon.”’ One day, when I was on board 
of her, while she was at the Brooklyn yard, I saw the 
black pig which was taken off the “Cristobal Colon,’ 
and was named “ Blanco ”’ by the sailors out of compli- 
ment to the Spanish general. One of the officers told 
me that Blanco used to be very sociable and come up 
to have his back scratched; but so many people have 





“THIS IS THE PIG 
pulled bristles out of his back, that the poor pig runs 
whenever he sees any stranger coming toward him. 
What will souvenir-hunters take next ? 

When the Oregon crossed the equator, Neptune and 
his suite came on board, as they always do when a ship 
crosses the line, to initiate the landlubbers into the mys- 
teries of the deep. The sailors are first shaved with a 
large wooden razor, and then tipped over backward into 
a tank with about four feet of water in it, so that they get 
a good shaking up and wetting. 

Father’s Chinese servant was so afraid that he would 
be ducked that he hid behind the curtain in father’s 
state-room all day, except when he was waiting on the 
table during meal-times. 

I am always your interested reader, 
CATHARINE GREENE STEPHENSON. 
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PITTSBURG, PA. 
DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: My dog’s name is “ Bevis,” 
and he is about three years old. He is a bull-terrier, 
and does a great many tricks. When we got him he 
was three months old and very cute. He used to curl 
up on a cushion if he could get one, but he is too 
big now, so he gets into chairs themselves; he has his 
own chair, which he likes best of all, but he often gets 
up on others. He can beg, and die, and talk, and jump 
through a hoop, and give his paws. Whenany one goes 
out he will give his *paw if you say “ Good-by” to 
him. We tried to teach him to ring a bell, but when 
he heard the bell ringing he wouldrun. I spent almost 
a whole morning trying to teach him. I put the bell on 
his collar, and he nearly went frantic, so I had to take it 
off. When he was a puppy he used to like to empty the 
waste-paper baskets and chew everything up that was in 
them, but he does not like it any more. He is prett 
big, and sometimes I take him up on my lap and rock 
him, but he does not like it. He can talk beautifuliy, 
and when he wants to he can have a regular conver- 
sation, and he will speak low or loud, just as you tell him. 
Of course his fa/king is barking. He loves to lie in 
front of the fire with his head on a footstool. He was 
very angry once, when a lady was calling, for she sat 
down on his chair. He pawed, but of course she 
did not know what he meant, and the minute she left he 
got into his chair. I have a camera, and almost every 
picture I take has Bevis init. He can play hide-and- 
seek beautifully with a handkerchief. If you hide it 
somewhere on you he will find it. He does not like 
cats, and often chases them, but he never hurts them. 
We got his name from “ Woodstock,” Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel; we thought it such a pretty name that we gave 
itto him. We got him for a watch-dog, but he would 
not touch any one; but he barks at the iceman, and the 
ostman is his very good friend. The dog we had be- 
ore him was cross, so the people thought Bevis was 
cross, too. One time a lady was coming here in the 
evening, and she asked a boy if we kept dogs, and he 
told her that we did, but that we never let them loose 
till nine o’clock. She was very much frightened, think- 
ing we had some very cross dogs, and was surprised 
when she saw Bevis. I have taken St. NICHOLAS ever 
since I was about four years old, and I am ten now. 
like it very much, and look forward to the 25th eagerly. 
Your loving reader, 


FLORENCE E. REMEMAN. 





A MOAN FROM THE GUARD-HOUSE. 


’T was in a fit of childish pique, 

I struck my captain on the chique. 

He got so mad he scarce could spique, 

Then ordered me for many a wique 

To occupy this cell so blique. 

Oh, would that I had been more mique! 
JOHN C. M. VALENTINE. 





RATHLIN, INVERLEITH PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
_ Dear St. NicuHotas: I am a little Scotch girl who 
lives on the outskirts of Edinburgh. I was just fourteen 


a month ago, and ever since I could read have read you. 
We have taken this magazine since 1886, just two years 
after I was born; but I have two sisters older than I 
who read it, so you see we have known you a long time. 
I enjoyed “A Boy of the First Empire” very much; 


THE LETTER-BOX. 


also “ Denise and Ned Toodles.”” We havea large park 
in front of our house, where boys collect every Saturday 
to play football and shinny in winter, and cricket in 
summer. It makes a very pretty picture— the boys, 
with their many-colored blazers, in the foreground, with 
the city behind surmounted by the castle. At the top 
of our road there stands a very beautiful college, which 
is built on the Scoto-baronial style, all turrets and win- 
dows. It was founded by a gentleman who began life 
as a grocer’s boy and worked his way up. 
Your devoted reader, 
WINIFRED C. LETHEM. 


LIKE this friend from Scotland, many readers mention 
the serial stories in writing to the magazine, but seldom 
speak of the shorter stories and articles. We should be 
glad to hear when shorter pieces also are especially liked. 


PLEASANT VIEW, TENN. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: Last June I went to the 
western North Carolina mountains, to a place called the 
“Land of the Sky.”” Every morning you car see the 
clouds obscuring the tops of the mountains. One day 
when out picking strawberries, which grow wild there, 
I saw my father and uncle out hunting, and they called 
me over to where they were, and they had found a 
crippled crow. We caught him and took him to 
grandma’s and made him a cage. I kept him a day or 
two, and then he killed a chicken, and then we turned 
him loose. In a few days we went cn a fishing trip 
down Pigeon River to Cataloochee Creek. We fished 
two days and a night. I did not catch anything. That 
night we slept on the ground, and it was Fae fun. 
oe before we left North Carolina a lady gave my 
ittle brother a pair of rabbits. I carried them over 
five hundred miles. He got tired of them and gave 
them tome. They are so tame now that they will eat 
out of my hand. 1 have thirty-six first cousins in North 
Carolina. I am nine years old, and have been reading 
St. NIcHOLAS four years. My aunt gave it to me for 
my fifth birthday present. The stories I liked best were 
“Danny and the Major” and “Jed’s Windmill,” 
among the short stories, and “ With the Black Prince”’ 
and “Two Biddicut Boys,” among the long stories. I 
spoke of fishing and said I did n’t catch any fish, but 
the others caught two hundred and fifty. 

I remain your interested reader, 
WILLARD CONWELL TEAGUE. 


WE owe thanks for their interesting letters to the cor- 
respondents whose names follow: Alice W. Cone, Pearl 
ook Fern Cammack, Rowland H. Rosekelly, Margaret 
B. Bannard, Paul Arnold, Janette Cooper, Mary Esther 
Ballard, Edward Leigh, Janet Corbin, Given E. Beau- 
mont, Garrison Pine (who sends some rhymed valen- 
tines), Lemuel A. Wright, Dorothy Sommerville, Isabelle 
Miller, Ralph E. Smith, Ernest W. Curtis, June J. Joslyn, 
Malcolm S. Nichols (whose account of his pet bird 
“ Dewey ” we enjoyed), Arthur Warren Ingalls, Harold 
F. Johnson, Margery Jenks (who gives no address), 
Mary Floyd C. (to whom we could have sent a few pos- 
ters, if she had given her name in full), Zeno N. Kent, 
Waldemar Fries, Margaret M. Hilles, Joanna Russell 
Auchincloss (the proud owner of three rabbits, “ Dewey,” 
“ Sampson,” and “ Hobson’’), and Sallie Leach. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


Diamonp. 1. E. 2. End. 3. Lucia. 4. Euphony. 5. En- 
chorial. 6. Diorism. 7. Anise. 8. Yam. 9. L. 


OstiguE RecranGie. 1. E. 2, Ant. 3. Endow. 4. To-day. 
5. Wales. 6. Yerks. 7. Skies. 8. Sepal. 9. Saved. 10. Learn. 
11. Drain. 12. Niger. 13. Never. 14. Relay. 15. Rat. 16. Y. 


Rippte. “C.”——Cwarape. Cipher. 


ConnecTep Squares. I. 1. Pelt. 2. Erie. 3. Lime. 4. 
Ieem. II. 1. Neat. 2. Emma. 3. Amat. 4. Tata. IIL. 1 
Atop. 2. Tare. 3. Orbs. 4. Pest. 


Dovste Acrostic. Primals, Mark Twain; finals, Tom Saw- 
yer. CRossS-worps: 1. Marmot. 2. Apollo. 3. Redeem. 4. 
Kansas. 5. Topeka. 6. Warsaw. 7. Aviary. 8. Icicle. 9. 
Nearer. 

ILLusTRATED Appitions. 1. Car. 2, Pet. 3. Carpet. 4. Pup. 
s. Puppet. 6. Fishing. 7. Rod. 8. Fishing-rod. 9. Ram. 10. 
Ramrod. 








IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 


Hippen AnrmMats. 1. Camel. 2. Lion. 3. Tiger. 4. Panther. 
5. Calf. 6. Gnu. 7. Weasel. ‘, Beaver. 9. Buffalo. 10. Horse. 
11. Sheep. 12. Badger. 13. 14. Cow. 15. Goat. 16. 
Deer. 17. Porcupine. 18. Fix, > Bear. 20. Hyena. 





Worp-squares. I. 1. Faded. 2. Aroma. 3. Dozen. 4 
Emend. 5. Dandy. II. 1. Aster. 2. Stale. 3. Tales. 4. Elect. 
5. Rests. RippLe. Time, thyme. 





CENTRAL SyYNCOPATIONS. . Anarchy. 1. Ch-a-in, 2. Ve-n- 
al. 3. He-a-rd. 4. Cu-r-es. Ta-c-it. 6. Us-h-er. 7. Bo-y-er 
Il. Neptune. 1. Mu-n-ch. Z " Sp- ear. 3. Se-p-al. 4. Ba-t-ch. 
5- Ca-u-se. 6. Li-n-en. 7. Po-e-ts, 


ANAGRAM. Francis Parkman. 
ConcEALep Centrat Acrostic. Bluebird. Cross-worps: 


Arbor. 2. Rollo. 3. Court. 4. Arena. 5. Album. 6. Feint. 
7- Forth. 8. Addle. 


To ovr PuzzLers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. Nicnoras “ Riddle-box,”” care of THe Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE Puzzles IN THE FEBRUARY NuMBER were received, before February 15th, from “ Dondy Small” — 
Marjorie and Caspar — A. Hartich — Louise Ingham Adams— Mabel Miller Johns — Jack and George A. —Allil and Adi — “ Bob 


Sawyer” — Adeline L. F. Pepper — Nessie and Freddie — Mother 
Lauer and Co. 


and Daughter— Paul Reese — Marion and Julia Thomas—C. D 


Answers To Puzz_es In THE Fespruary Numsper were received, before February 15th, from Russell V. Worstell, 1— Ella A. 
Manners, 1— Mary E. Meares, 1— Bernard I. and Charles W. Bell, 1 — “ Puer,” *1— Josephine Proudfit, 2— Walter A Weil, 1 — 


Charlotte Delafield, :— Emma L. Meek, 1— Mac Kerbey, 2— “ 


Allen, 1 — Arthur Goding, 1 — Fred W. McKown, 5 — Albione L. Van Schaack, 1 —H. E. 


— Carrie Janson and Audrey Wigram, 5s. 


The Twins,” 1 — Leshe a 1—K. S. and Co., Robert w. 
O., 9 — George Irons, 1 — Ethel Forbes, 2 





WORD-SQUARES. 


]. 1. AMARK of affection. 2. Something the poets sing 
about. 3. Killed. 4. Stitches together. 
II. 1. A MASCULINE nickname. 2. Presently. 3. 
rhe fruit of a certain tree. 4. A joint. 
MARGARET RICH AND B. J. BELL. 


TWENTY TREES. 


Wuar ’s the most level tree that grows ? 
Which one will tell all that it knows ? 
Which one is it that ’s made of stone ? 
Which older than most others grown ? 

. Which one will always languish and sigh ? 
Which one on land do you never spy ? 

. Which only after a fire is found? 

. Which round the ladies’ necks is wound ? 

. Which has been oft in bottles kept ? 

. Which over the grassy fields has leapt ? 

. Which tree is never beautiful ? 

12. Which from the sea with a hook can you pull ? 
13. Which is the neatest tree in the land ? 

14. And which can you carry in your hand? 

15. Of what trees are there only two? 

16. Which will carry your clothes for you? 

17. Which one in every one’s mouth must be ? 
18. And which grows nearest to the sea? 

19. Which one on your crops a war will wage ? 
20, And which has been worn on a pilgrimage ? 
L. E. JOHNSON. 


ROD ON OPW bv 


ZIGZAG, 


ALL of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. 


When these are rightly guessed, and placed 
61 





one below another, in the order here given, the zigzag, 
beginning at the upper left-hand letter, will spell the 
name of a popular novelist. 


CROSS-WORDS: A wading bird. 2. A color. 3. 
Junction. 4. A river in Scotland. 5. To darken. 6. 
A dairy necessity. 7. An ethereal fluid which was sup- 
+. to take the place of blood in the veins of the gods. 

. The surname of an African explorer. 9. A color. 
4 A variety of quartz. 11. Imposing. 12. A mas- 
culine name. 13. A statement of belief. 

“ JACK RYDER.”’ 


AN ESCUTCHEON. 


. ° * 


* 


Cross-worDs: 1. Discontinued for a time. 2. Dis- 
tinguished. 3. A nocturnal animal resembling a mon- 
key. 4. A well-known fish. 5. Ethical. 6. Well 
worn. 7. A Scandinavian poet. 8. Drags by force. 
g. A portable, covered chair. 10. A low-bred, pre- 
suming person. 11. A letter from May. 

The central letters, reading downward, will spell the 
name of an annual celebration. CYRIL DEANE. 


2 









616 THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 1. Doubly behead to fit carefully; 2, an entrance; 3, 
CoE, young and old, while robins sing, to defeat; 4,a hanging candlestick ; 5, majestic; 6, to 
And take the bounty of the spring. demand; 7, containing lime; 8, a worker in stone; 9, 

expressing entrance; 10, conduct; II, expiate; 12, to 
CROSS-WORDS. correct ; 13» to restrain; 14, revision; 15, to withhold 
; 2 : assent; 16, to declare innocent; 17, to wash; 18, to 
1. TAKE endive, radishes, and shallot invert; 19, todisturb; 20, a single thing; 21, an infant; 
If you would like a salad hot. oe, eee 23, a precious stone; 24, stifles; 25, to 
4 . make suitable; 26, large bodies of water; 27, an inlet 
2. Add currant jam —although I question from the Gulf of hen ADDIE S. Secon. 


If jam is sure to aid digestion. 


Three spoonfuls of Cayenne or two, 
Though cook-books say that one will do. 


& 


SQUARES CONNECTED BY A CENTRAL 
DIAMOND. 


But all your pains will miss the mark 
Unless you stir it in the dark. 


> 


With vinegar and pastry flour 
’T will be a trifle sharp and sour. 


bt 


6. With eggs and sugar and all that 
’T is apt to be a trifle flat. ta Bee oh * * * 


. You only need, for home consumption, 
A dish, a stew-pan, and some gumption. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


“I 


SILVER CROSS PUZZLE. : * 


I. UPPER SQUARE: 1. Sluggish. 2. At no time. 

3. Toescape. 4. A projection inawall. 5. A city in 
which a famous council was held. 

, ' II. LEFT-HAND SQUARE: I. Erroneous, 2. To 

Cross-worDs: 1. Aspherical body. 2. An animal come back. 3. A fine clay used as a pigment. 4. One 
(3 letters). 3. “ee to the side (7 letters). 4. To who tends the sick. 5. A color. 


work, 5. Scolded. 6. Took food (3 letters). 7. Ve- III. CENTRAL DiaMonpD: 1. In fable. 2. An in- 

hicles not used in summer. toxicating liquor. 3. Royal. 4. A femininename. 5. 

This reads the same up and down as across. A malady to which dogs are subject. 6. To rest easily. 
H.W. E. 7, In fable. 


. IV. RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. A South African 
es village. 2. A Jewish title. 3. A fish. 4. The white 


WHEN the following words have been rightly guessed, poplar. 5. Cloth made from flax. 


each word may be beheaded twice and a word will V. LOWER SQUARE: I. Snares. 2. Pertaining to 
remain. —- b-r-usher.) The twenty-seven be- a branch. 3. To divert. 4. A sticky substance. 5. 
headed words will form a four-line stanza. Rain mingled with hail or snow. F. FULTON. 


CONCEALED PROVERB. 


By taking one word from each of the eight lines of the following verse a prcverb may be formed. 


OA! ITS NICE TO FLOAT IN AN OPEN BOAT 
WITH AN ELDERLY OYYL FOR CREYY, 
IF ONE DOES NT GET ILL WHEN THE Wir 
SAILS FILL 

D ‘THE WIND WHIPS THE YYAVES TILL 
THEY BOIL CLEAR THROUGH: 
OH! THAT IS THE LIFE FOR THE OWL AND ME. 
L BLOWS MY PIPE AND AYE.AYE!” SAYS HE: 
THERE'S NOBODY ROUND BUT JUST YE THO, 
BUT THAT Obi BY HIMSELF IS AS GOOD AS 
A CREY/. 


THE DE VINNE PRESS, NEW YORK. 
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‘‘LITTLE RHODY.” rep 


“THE GREAT HORSES, WITH EARS BACK AND NECKS OUTSTRETCHED, WERE HURLING FORWARD tha 
WITH MADDENED BOUNDS.” (SEE PAGE 623.) wh 
: 
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